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THE MEDIATION DEADLOCK AND THE WAY OUT 


EDITORIAL 


HEN bright and early last Saturday 
morning I jumped off my sleeper at Sus- 
pension Bridge and walked up, along the 
Canadian Palisades, to the Clifton House, 
the first friend I met was a correspondent of the most 
notable paper in the world, who greeted me with these 
heartening words, “So you have arrived in time for the 
obsequies! Mediation passes to the Great Beyond today.” 
I had not been in the hotel fifteen minutes before I 
found my friend reflected only too truly the gloom that 
pervaded the camps of the peace correspondents. All 
were sure that mediation was doomed, and that the con- 
ference would speedily adjourn, lingering only to pass 
some pious and face-saving resolution. Thus the most 
promising event in the peace movement since the close 
of the Second Hague Conference in 1907 was come to 
naught, the armistice would be broken, and the United 
States and Mexico would plunge over the brink into the 
abyss of war. 


REMEMBERED, however, that altho there have 

been a score of instances where good offices and me- 
diation had been asked or proffered and rejected there 
has been no instance to my knowledge where mediation 
has beer accepted by both sides and then failed to effect 
some sort of a settlement. 

I likewise remembered that newspaper men, by the 
very nature of their calling, have to jump at conclusions 
—often absurdly erroneous, as the back files of any jour- 
nal attests, that few “crises” are ever critical, and that 
in the course of important negotiations there are always 
hitches, overstatements, retreats, compromises and un- 
expected delays, that tax the temper and try the pa- 
tience of all concerned. 

I even remembered that when I was in attendance at 
the Second Hague Conference a similar spirit of pessi- 
mism prevailed. The reports sent out day by day to the 
papers of the world gave a very erroneous impression. 
At that memorable conference, as at the mediation con- 
ference here, there were four main periods thru which 
it had to pass: first, organization; second, introduction 
of propositions for discussion; third, discussion and ac- 
ceptance or rejection of these propositions, and fourth, 


welding the accepted propositions into final form and“ 


adopting them. Manifestly all talk of failure is out of 
order until the third period has been past. And yet both 
at The Hague and at the Niagara Falls Conference, the 
newspapermen have been prophesying failure from the 
very beginning. 

The mediation conference is now entering in the 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM NIAGARA FALLS 


third period. It is discussing and trying to adopt 
specific planks in the Mexican pacification plan. These 
include, so far as I can trust circumstantial evidence, 
first, the elimination of Huerta and the transfer of au- 
thority to a provisional government; second, the selec- 
tion of a provisional president; third, the promulgation 
of a general'amnesty decree by which all Mexicans will 
be allowed to return home and all political wounds 
healed; fourth, the outlining of a general internal policy, 
especially in respect to agrarian, electoral and constitu- 
tional reforms; fifth, the evacuation of Vera Cruz, and 
sixth, the establishment of a mixt claims commission to 
determine damages done foreigners in Mexico during 
the course of the revolution and damages to Mexicans 
by our troops at Vera Cruz, Tampico and elsewhere. 

With a commendable conciliatory spirit the Mexican 
delegates have already agreed to the first question by 
the elimination of Huerta. The second question they are 
now discussing. At first it was proposed by Mr. Bryan 
to have a commission form of government, to assume the 
authority of the provisional regime. As this seemed im- 
practicable, it was next proposed to have a president and 
cabinet each appointed by the conference. It was finally 
decided, however, to select a president and then let him 
choose his cabinet subject to the referendum of the con- 
ference. This was agreed to with little difficulty. But 
when the conferees came to decide upon the man, no one 
loomed up to fill the office and a deadlock ensued. Neither 
side would yield. Finally in despair, the Mexican dele- 
gates broke silence for the first time since the confer- 
ence assembled and on the 17th issued a manifesto stat- 
ing that the new provisional president must be a neu- 
tral. On the following day the American delegates issued 
a rejoinder insisting on a Constitutional. Both sides had 
made the mistake of publicly committing themselves. 
There was little possibility of honorable retreat. What 
was to be done? Unless one side ar the other backed down 
mediation would fail. 


HIS was the situation as I found it Saturday morn- 

ing. When later I called upon the mediators and 
delegates I discovered some official optimism on dis- 
play, but much grave concern over the outlook. The 
Mexicans evidently felt they had conceded more than 
their share and that the Americans had not budged an 
inch. The Americans were sure that no lasting peace in 
Mexico could be obtained that failed to take into con- 
sideration the aspirations of the Constitutionalists. The 
mediators were weary and perplexed, but resolved to 
strain every nerve for the success so sincely desired 
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by all. The only hope seemed to be that possibly delay 
might in some way cause one side or the other finally 
to yield. 

At noon, however, Sefior Naon, the Argentine min- 
ister, returned from his trip to Washington, where he 
had interviews with the President, Mr. Bryan, and Louis 
Cabrera, the representative of the Constitutionalists. 

As he entered the hotel it was evident he was bubbling 
over with good spirits. Instantly the circumambient 
gloom which had hung like a pall over the conference, 
began to rise like the mists of Niagara, and within an 
hour the whole spirit of the conference had been com- 
pletely transformed into one of serenity and renewed 
hope, tho for what reason no one not a mediator or dele- 
gate could for his life tell. Sefior Naon gave no inkling 
of what he learned at Washington, but he was evidently 
more than satisfied with Mr. Wilson’s attitude. He let 
it be understood that he believed the President would 
be the last man in the world to obstruct the path to 
peace. He assured me that in spite of difficulties and de- 
lays, the cause of mediation would in the end surely pre- 
vail. 


PPARENTLY the program now is to leave the 

vexed question of the choice of the provisional 
President till the last, proceeding on to the other ques- 
tions until a complete solution is found for all, and then 
returning to the question of the presidency. In the mean- 
time agents appointed by General Carranza will enter 
into peace negotiations with the commissioners of Presi- 
dent Wilson and General Huerta. The Constitutionalists, 
however, will not join the armistice. Consequently the 
mediators will take no official recognition of them. They 
may even declare a recess pending the negotiations, the 
American delegates playing the réle of mediators be- 
tween the warring Mexican factions. Possibly the Mex- 
ican groups will thus be able to hit upon the provisional 
president. 

But if not, the question will come back again to the 
conference presided over by the A B C mediators. But 
if the conference then exhausts mediation and cannot 
agree on a constitutional president, must it break up 
and the United States and Mexico go to war? 

Fortunately there is one honorable and simple alterna- 
tive left, and that is arbitration. 

Surely if Wilson, Huerta and Carranza cannot them- 
selves agree they can always leave the dispute to 
the impartiality of a third party. There is little doubt 
that the mediators would gladly assume the role of arbi- 
trators, if invited, tho they could hardly be expected to 
propose such a plan themselves. As mediators their ad- 
vice can now be rejected without discourtesy. But as 
arbitrators all parties would have to agree in advance 
to abide by their decision. 

From my study of the men and measures at the Me- 
diation Conference two weeks ago and today, I have 
the greatest confidence that the conference will settle the 
Mexican trouble, for President Wilson is sincerely de- 
sirous for peace, General Huerta is conciliatory, the me- 
diators are wise and patient and neither the Mexican nor 
American delegates will take the responsibility of first 
breaking off negotiations. 

Above all the revolution is showing signs that dis- 
sensions are growing within it. Carranza and Villa will 
each be in more need of the favor of the United States 


as the days go by. Besides the rainy season is coming 
on and Huerta is safe for another six months. 

Let President Wilson then support the mediators. If 
he cannot accept a neutral provisional president, let the 
selection be left to the mediators as arbitrators. Then 
let him announce to Huerta and Carranza that the 
United States will not permit them to overthrow the 
government thus established. The use of force to main- 
tain such a government would be justified in interna- 
tional law and morals. 


HAMILTON HOLT 
Niagara Falls, June 21 


BUSINESS AND LEGISLATION 


MN an article which we publish this week, Secretary 

Redfield points to the recent and continuing growth 
of our exports of manufactured goods. He also remarks 
that, under the new tariff, there has been no “flooding 
of our markets with the products of European cheap 
labor.” Our exports of manufactures, he might have 
added, prove that such flooding cannot take place. We 
are selling abroad, in neutral markets and even in the 
home markets of that cheap labor, the manufactures 
with which the products of that labor must compéte if 
they are sent to the United States. 

The present unsatisfactory condition of business in 
this country cannot justly be ascribed to the recent 
tariff changes. The domestic sugar industry has been 
deprest in some measure, and imports of a few products 
have been increased, but the effect upon our industries 
as a whole has been practically imperceptible. 

What, then, are the causes of the dullness and hesita- 
tion which characterize the condition of business? There 
are general causes, and one that should be considered by 
itself. We refer to the long—and, as it seems to us, 
inexcusable—delay in reaching and making known the 
Interstate Commerce. Commission’s decision in the 
freight rate case, and to a prevailing impression that 
the desired increase, or the greater part of it, will not 
be granted. The condition of the railroad companies 
which ask for permission to make the increase is by 
no means satisfactory, as President Wilson admits, and 
their condition, as he also admits, has affected and de- 
prest the great iron and steel industry. That depression 
has affected some other industries, either directly or in 
what may be called a sentimental way. 

The general causes are associated with pending na- 
tional legislation and the attitude of the majority in 
Congress toward business interests. We have in mind 
the opinions and feelings not of the rank and file, but 
of manufacturers, bankers, merchants and other busi- 
ness men. As a rule, they are not thoroly familiar with 
the provisions of the pending bills relating to trusts 
and railroad securities. They regard these measures 
with apprehension, believing that they go too far. They 
think the bills have been past in the House hastily and 
without due consideration. They are confirmed in their 


» fears by evidence of the radical and unsympathetic atti- 


tude of certain influential legislators during the last 
twelve months. Many a business man in the North has 
come to think that the attitude of the majority in Con- 
gress toward business and financial interests is not only 
unsympathetic but even hostile. 

All this has caused hesitation and restraint. And the 
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effect of hesitation and restraint has necessarily been 
dullness or a kind of stagnation. There has been no ex- 
treme depression, but the dullness is so persistent that 
even the promise of great crops has brought but little 
relief. 

It is true that the trust and railroad bills were past 
in the House without sufficient consideration. Probably 
they will be improved in the Senate, where, under nor- 
mal conditions, the time that is needed can be used. 
But conditions at present are not normal. Legislators, 
in the Senate as well as in the House, are weary. They 
long t» be released, not only because of their weariness 
and for the reason that Washington is not especially 
attractive as a place of residence in the hot months, 
but also on account of their political interests at their 
homes. The conditions do not favor that careful study 
and conservative treatment which should be given to 
measures of so much importance. Business men who 
would like to see Congress adjourn within two or three 
weeks have the support of Representative Underwood, 
whose influence has frequently been exerted in favor of 
reasonable action. The general welfare would be pro- 
moted now, if his advice should be followed. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no indication that it will prevail. 








ARE DREADNOUGHTS USELESS ? 


ACIFISTS have protested against the expenditure 
of hundreds of millions of dollars a year on these 
sea-monsters, but they have not generally ventured to 
assert that they were useless as weapons either of 
offense or defense. It remained for a naval expert of 
the greatest sea-power in the world to declare that “as 
the motor-vehicle has driven the horse from the road 
so has the submarine driven the battleship from the 
sea.” This heretical opinion comes from Admiral Sir 
Percy Scott, the man who turned the tide in the Boer 
war by getting the naval guns to Ladysmith, and his 
communication is given the post of honor on the edi- 
torial page of the London Times. He argues that no 
man-of-war will venture to come even within sight of a 
coast that is adequately protected by submarines, for: 
In war time the scouting aeroplanes will always be high 
above on the look-out, and the submarines in constant readi- 
ness, as are the engines at a fire station. If an enemy is 
sighted, the gong sounds and the leash of a flotilla of sub- 
marines will be slipped. Whether it be night or day, fine or 
rough, they must go out to search for their quarry: if they 
find her, she is doomed, and they give no quarter; they 
cannot board her and take her as a prize, as in the olden 
days; they only wait till she sinks, then return home with- 
out even a. > number of human beings that they 
have sent to the bottom of the ocean. 


Will any battleship poet aes to such a dead cer- 
tainty of destruction? I say, N 

Not only is the open sea caendine a battleship is not im- 
mune from attack even in a closed harbor, for the so-called 
yeetectins boom at the entrance can easily be blown up. 

ith a flotilla of submarines commanded by dashing po 
officers, of whom we have pene, I would undertake to 
thru any boom into any harbor, and sink or materia y 
damage all the ships in that harbor. 

If a battleship is not safe either on the high seas or in 
harbor, what is the use of a battleship? 


By the construction of the “Dreadnought” in 1905 
Great Britain started a new epoch in naval construction 
and virtually consigned all existing battleships to the 
scrap-heap. In computing comparative sea-power the 
“pre-dreadnoughts” do not count for much because it 
is likely that they would be battered to pieces before 
they could get within range of their big antagonists. 


But this is assuming that the warfare is kept to the 


plane of the sea-level. When we bring in the third di- 


mension the conditions of the problem are changed. 
The battleship is girdled with twelve-inch steel, but 
attacked from above or below it is vulnerable. Its new 
foe hits below the belt and is protected by invisibility 
and velocity. So Sir Percy Scott concludes that “the in- 
troduction of the vessels that swim under water has, in 
my opinion, entirely done away with the utility of the 
ships that swim on top of the water.” 


EERE 


SLIPPING LAURELS 


F we dared we should almost be tempted to whisper 

a faint note of thankfulness that the Polo Cup is on 
its way across the Atlantic. Of course it would be un- 
patriotic. But such trophies have a habit of staying too 
long on this side of the water. The “America’s Cup,” 
which Sir Thomas Lipton has so long coveted, came over 
in 1851 and has never gone back; the polo trophy we 
have. had since 1909. In boxing, wrestling, golf, track 
and field events our supremacy has not been seriously 
threatened. 

Championships are like dreadnoughts—they are in- 
cense to national vanity. Americans, in particular, are 
likely to be offenders in this respect. We do not hesitate 
to disclose our own opinions of ourselves. In sports, as 
in business and the mechanical pursuits, by new methods 
and initiative wé have been able to lead the world. But 
the world has learned its lesson. 

American athletic methods march side by side with 
American inventions in the invasion of Europe. Ger- 
many’s athletes are being trained for the next Olympic 
Games by American coaches; Sir Thomas’s new Sham- 
rock has the lines of an American yacht. The British 
polo players who won at Meadow Brook excelled the 
Americans in their own style of play. No longer are 
our laurels to go unchallenged. Everywhere the assault 
prepares. In the future, if the loss of three champion- 
ships to England this year augurs anything, the contest 
is likely to be more keen, and the possession of the 
trophy cups more mercuric. 











“EXAMS”—AND AFTER 


ATCH for witchery in the full of the moon; look 

for the departed on All-hallows; but for intel- 
lectual orgies remember June, the month of examina- 
tions. Since the latter days of May, allowing four courses 
to each of the million and a half American students in 
colleges and professional schools, high schools and acad- 
emies, there have been written, signed, sealed and de- 
livered by desperate students to more desperate readers 
some six million examination papers. A mighty pre- 
cipitation of information—and misinformation! 

What is to come of it? What, that is, beyond diplomas 
and degrees, heartburnings and tutors’ fees, and a long 
holiday the happier by contrast with the times that try 
men’s souls? The typical college graduate insists almost 
to the point of boastfulness that he has shaken off nearly 
every fact that clung to the fringes of his mind long 
enough to be buried in pink or yellow or green examina- 
tion books. It is the custom of nature, by the way, to 
deck in bright colors that which is soon to wither and 
fall away. 
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But few of these denuded scholars would deny that 
there remained something—a group of salient facts, or 
a handful of unlocalized but healthy ideas. Crystalliza- 
tion has taken place, tho meagerly, and there is a 
genuine and treasured residue. 

There is a challenge here to the college curriculum 
that some of the professional schools—notably those of 
journalism—are beginning to accept. If out of an abun- 
dance of pulpy detail only the nucleus remains, why not 
disregard the mass of protoplasm and cultivate only 
nuclei in the first place? So there are high-potential 
courses in science and law and economics, in which all 
the things that are taught are meant to be remembered, 
because no more is taught than needs to be remem- 
bered. 

Will they work? Will the mind accept the big things 
and hold them without faltering? Or is it an ineradicable 
habit of the brain to make its own selection from the 
material fed to it? Perhaps there is an index of memory, 
a coefficient of assimilation, which governs the cerebral 
processes so that all but a certain percentage of incom- 
ing knowledge, no matter how skilfully predigested, is 
always excluded from permanent preservation. In which 
case the eclectic student will be in the unhappy position 
of having ignored the flesh and blood of his courses 
only to find the skeleton itself minus various desirable 
members. 

The question is one for the psychologists. But in any 
case the experiment is worth watching, and might well 
be tested for ultimate effects—had not a merciful Provi- 
dence arranged that our “final exams” should be post- 
poned to a place beyond the reach of pedagogs. 








THE STANDARDIZATION OF HOLIDAYS 


HE story of the Fourth of July, charted on another 

page, is a fine example of social control of an un- 
wholesome custom. It is also a record of the denaturing 
of another picturesqu- holiday. 

The Fourth, sane or insane, used to be a day of unique 
joy. It had its own particular species of celebration and 
aroused its own special anticipations. Not that there 
was a logical connection between cannon crackers and 
exultant patriotism, but the day stood out boldly in re- 
lief from lesser holidays. Now it has joined the tame 
procession, with its pageants and sports and speech- 
making and lemonade and generally an air of enjoyment- 
as-per-program by a few and unspecialized relaxation 
by the many. 

The loss of spiritual significance in Thanksgiving and 
Christmas is a commonplace. They too, tho in a different 
way, approach the norm—at least as far as the Spugs 
can go in the one case. They tend to become less dis- 
tinctive, less curiously specialized. Regattas and track 
meets wean away Memorial Day, long the bulwark of 
sincere patriotism, from its own character. Easter and 
New Year’s encroach on the Christmas custom of gift 
exchanges. And it is a poor holiday that does not have its 
postcard platitudes ready to mail, so that a monotonous 
series of “greetings” replaces the older custom of a 
erecious call at New Year’s, a birthday letter, and a 
Christmas or Easter message. 

It is a pity to have lost the old Twelfth Night feasting 
and to see our own holidays surrendering their identity. 
The quaintness and variety that spring from old customs 


we are temporarily losing in polyglot America, but the 
folkways of the races who are coming to us, conserved 
by a wise hospitality in the city playgrounds and sturdy 
enough to stand alone in the country districts, ought to 
endow our cosmopolitan holidays with a new pictur- 
esqueness. 

As to “higher significances,” there are two sorts of 
people busy with holidays. One kind is always thinking 
up something appropriate and touching for other people 
to do. This class gave us Arbor Day and Flag Day and 
Mothers’ Day and others better established, and are 
even threatening a Fathers’ Day! It is they who invent 
commemorative programs, and invent them on the whole 
without much originality. The other class is bent on en- 
joying to the full every respite from routine. And these 
folk, the great majority, will continue to stay away from 
the other people’s exercises and to follow their own sweet 
holiday will. 

So it goes. The symbolists think up new celebrations 
in profusion and the rest of us seize upon their excuses 
for a good time, have our fun, and forget the excuses. 
It makes little difference whether it is the piety of 
saints’ days or patriotism or sheer sentimentality that 
cloaks our truancy. We will have more and more holidays 
and we will enjoy them just about as we please—only 
denying ourselves lockjaw and dismemberment. 








CAMPING ON THE CAMPUS 


ENTS for a ten-days’ camp of men and women are 

pitched among the trees on an eastern university 
campus this month. We can think of certain professional 
academic men, unreconciled to previous innovations of 
university extension, to whom this latest “vulgariza- 
tion” of even the classic shades will be extreme an- 
athema. But if it is worth while to try to take the uni- 
versity to out-of-school people, why not try to bring 
them to the campus for a change of atmosphere when 
it can be done? We know that Farmers’ Week at Penn- 
sylvania State College crowds laboratories, classrooms 
and dormitories in winter vacation. Cornell now varies 
the procedure by opening her campus to farmer folk 
for a summer vacation camp. 

To be sure Cornell calls its campus colony a school. 
Rightly so, altho announcements emphasize the out-of- 
doors attractions of the site beside Beebe Lake, and the 
sixty-acre playground and athletic facilities at com- 
mand of the campers. Chautauquans will recognize in 
it familiar essentials of a high-grade specialized ““Chau- 
tauqua” under university auspices. It is avowedly a 
school for inspiration and leadership rather than tech- 
nical agricultural training. Only one out of the eight 
instructors offers courses in extension teaching in agri- 
culture. The other seven courses are in rural sociology, 
rural ethics, rural leadership, rural economics, rural 
health and recreation, leadership for country girls, rural 
social survey. 

Summer schools which were inaugurated afar from 
the university not so very long ago are established 
features of most colleges and universities today. The 
possible development of the unconventional Chautauqua 
assembly, the summer conference, the educational camp, 
thru the use of university campus resources, opens up 
another suggestive vista of education for living in a 
democracy. 



































THE STORY OF THE WEEK 




















There seemed to be 
but little ground for 
hope, at, the beginning 
of last week, that an agreement 
would be reached at Niagara Falls. 
Our delegates insisted upon the nam- 
ing of a Constitutionalist for pro- 
visional President of Mexico; Huer- 
ta’s delegates demanded a neutral, 
and Carranza would not accept the 
conciliators’ terms concerning repre- 
sentation at the conference. Two of 
his delegates were at Buffalo, where 
the Washington delegates were in 
conference with them for several 
hours. An impression prevailed at 
Niagara Falls that the end of the ne- 
gotiations was at hand. 

Huerta’s delegates published a 
long statement, containing the sub- 
stance of one which they had addrest 
to the delegates from Washington. 
They had flatly rejected, they said, 
the proposed selection of a Constitu- 
tionalist, and had done this without 
consulting their Government. A pro- 
visional Government of revolution- 
aries in Mexico would turn the elec- 
tion as it wished. Therefore the 
United States was really favoring 
the imposition of a revolutionary 
President at the elections. Such a 
result would excite the hostility of 
the Mexican people toward the Unit- 
ed States, while Carranza and his 
party would be accused of gaining 
power by foreign intervention. In 
Latin-American countries the influ- 
ence of the government on an elec- 
tion was usually decisive, and rejec- 
tion of the neutral Government pro- 
posed would be tantamount to abet- 


The Mexican 
Conference 

















New York Tribune 
SETTLED 


stay here and be good, and I'll 


Villa—‘‘Now you 
Re you be First Chief’ 


ting and even exacting fraud and 
violence at the elections. It was not 
true that the nation supported the 
rebels. States having a population of 
10,000,000 were not under rebel con- 
trol. But even if Carranza had the 
support of the nation, he would be 
elected under a neutral Government. 

On the following day our delegates’ 
reply was given to the public. They 
repudiated any suggestion that Mr. 
Wilson intended to destroy the elec- 
toral liberty of Mexico, and insisted 
that the Mexican delegates misunder- 








THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 


Leading subjects of debate were 
the Sundry Civil, Diplomatic and 
Indian appropriation bills. The 
Diplomatic bill was passed, and 
also the annual Pension bill, appro- 
priating $169,150,000. In the Sen- 
ate, the new commercial agents, 
who are to work in foreign coun- 
tries, were exempted from the civil 
service merit requirements. 


In the Missouri contest, the 
House ousted Representative Dyer, 
Republican, and gave the seat to 
M. J. Gill, Democrat. 


Senator Smith introduced a reso- 
lution of emg virtually alleging 
that the State Department has im- 
properly given aid to American 
bankers in Nicaragua, and that the 
republic has been defrauded. Prog- 
ress of the Nicaragua and Colom- 
bia treaties in committee was 
checked by these charges and by 
others relating to lobbyists’ large 
fees for the Colombia agreement. 
Concerning both of the treaties 
much testimony will be taken. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
bill was reported in the Senate. Mr. 
Wilson persisted in asking for the 
passage of all the Trust bills be- 
fore adjournment. It is said that 
the debate on them will begin in 
the first week of July. 


A bill dealing with shipping com- 
binations, a substitute for the La 
Follette Seamen’s bill, and one of 
the five conservation bills were re- 
ported. Senator Owen has been 
unable to get the signatures of a 
majority of his committee in ap- 
proval of his bill to regulate stock 
exchanges. 


Before a Senate committee Louis 
D. Brandeis criticized the railroad 
securities bill, saying that the pro- 
posed Government supervision was 
too broad, because it would virtu- 
ally guarantee issues. He also said 
the proposed restraint was too se- 
vere. 


The Senate adopted a resolution 
for an inquiry as to the use of com- 
mittee stationery in promoting a 
gold mine in North Carolina. Sen- 
ators Overman and Chilton, who 
are stockholders, explained that the 
stationery had been used accident- 
ally by their clerks. 




















stood his motives and purpose. He 
desired to end the war, and further 
bloodshed could be prevented only by 
selection of a Constitutionalist. This 
was the only plan that promised 
peace. A plan not acceptable to the 
Constitutionalists would be ineffec- 
tive. They were a numerical major- 
ity and the dominant force in Mex- 
ico. A man should be sought whose 
attitude on controlling issues would 
make him acceptable to the Consti- 
tutionalists, and whose character and 
conduct would commend him to the 
other party. There could be a fair 
election if it should be supervised by 
representatives of both parties, and 
all the influence the United States 
could legitimately use would be ex- 
erted to make the election an honest 
one. 


Returning from 
the Yale and Har- 
vard commence- 
ments, at each of which he received 
the honorary degree of LL.D., Dr. 
Naon, the Argentine conciliator, vis- 
ited Washington and was in consulta- 
tion with the President and Mr. 
Bryan. While their attitude was not 
changed, it was decided that the con- 
ference at Niagara Falls should _be 
prolonged, and when he returned to 
that place Dr. Naon was in an opti- 
mistic mood. 

It was expected then that the ne- 
gotiations would be continued for a 
week or ten days, and that concilia- 
tors and delegates would consider 
questions not involving the future 
Government of Mexico. It was said 


The Negotiations 
Prolonged 
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Eleven ships since the loss of the “Empress of 
Ireland” have met injury in fogs 
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New York Evening Sun 
“PSYCHOLOGICAL” 


that in the meantime there would be 
an attempt to modify the attitude of 
Carranza, and to procure his ap- 
proval of the selection of a neutral of 
Constitutionalist proclivities. Some 
thought that an effort in this direc- 
tion would be. successful, if the help 
of Villa could be obtained, owing to 
the recent increase of the latter’s 
power after a formidable military re- 
volt against Carranza in the interest 
of Villa. In this or some other way, 
delay might promote a settlement. 


Much interest was shown 
in a controversy between 
Villa and Carranza. The 
First Chief had slighted his mili- 
tary leader by giving a part of the 
latter’s territory to General Natera, 
who set out to capture Zacatecas. He 
did not capture the city, but was 
driven back and suffered great losses. 
Nearly half of his 7000 soldiers were 
killed or wounded. Whereupon Villa 
was ordered to go and help him. In- 
stead of going, Villa resigned. At the 
same time civil officers appointed by 
Carranza were arrested in Juarez 
and other towns by Villa’s friends 
and taken to Chihuahua. The resig- 
nation was at first accepted, and 
Villa was ordered to take the office 
of Governor of Chihuahua. At once 
fifteen generals, who had been fight- 
ing under Villa, in a letter to Car- 
ranza informed him that they would 
desert him and support Villa. They 
virtually controlled 30,000 soldiers. 
One of them was General Felipe An- 
geles, an accomplished artillery offi- 
cer and Secretary of War in Carran- 
za’s Cabinet. Carranza yielded and 
the acceptance of the resignation was 
revoked. 

Villa was in a position where he 
could make terms. There was an 
agreement that Carranza should de- 
vote his energies to civil affairs; that 
Villa should be supreme in the army, 


Villa and 
Carranza 


New York World 


LOCATING THE BLAME 


and that he, with Obregon and Gon- 
zales, should appoint a general staff, 
placing Angeles at its head. Villa 
then started for Zacatecas, to take 
command there. In signed telegrams 
he asserted that reports of any dis- 
agreement with Carranza were “ab- 
solutely false.” A similar denial was 
published by Carranza. At Washing- 
ton it was said that the incident 
weakened the authority of an in- 
tractable chief, while it gave more 
power to one who would listen to 
reason. 


Sven Huerta and his associ- 
of the War ates rejoiced over the 
defeat of Natera at 
Zacatecas. It was admitted in the 
north that even with his fresh troops 
Villa would have a difficult task 
there, owing to the city’s natural de- 
fenses. But there were rebel suc- 
cesses elsewhere. Obregon made such 
progress in Jalisco that he set up 
there a state Government. Blanco, 
with 17,000 men, was closing in upon 
Guadalajara. The rebel attack at 
Mazatlan was temporarily suspended. 
The rebel gunboat “Tampico” was 
sunk, off Topolobampo, by the Fed- 
eral gunboat “Guerrero,” and the 
rebel captain committed suicide. 
There was a three hours’ fight and 
several members of the “Tampico’s” 
crew were taken from the water by 
an American warship. It is now 
known that, immediately after the 
capture of Vera Cruz, American 
marines were landed at Salina Cruz, 
the Pacific terminus of the Tehuan- 
tepec railway, and that they held the 
town for three days. 


Before the Sen- 
ate Committee 
on Foreign Re- 
lations, Secretary Bryan has been 
explaining and defending the trea- 
ties with Nicaragua and Colombia. 


Colombia and 
Nicaragua Treaties 


New York Sun 


“GIDDAP !” 


Both agreements are opposed with 
much bitterness by several members 
of the committee, one of whom, Mr. 
Smith, of Michigan, has introduced 
in the Senate a resolution in whose 
long preamble sensational charges 
relating to the treaty with Nicaragua 
are made. The substance of these is 
that the continued presence of Amer- 
ican marines at Nicaragua’s capital, 
and the support of the United States 
in other ways, has enabled New 
York bankers to make large profits 
at Nicaragua’s expense. It is asserted 
that a part of the profit has been 
derived from bonds, par value $6,- 
250,000, issued by President Zelaya, 
bought at twenty-five cents on the 
dollar, and forced upon Nicaragua at 
par by American pressure; that part 
has been gained by the control of 
Nicaragua’s railroads; that a fiscal 
agent appointed by the United States 
has served the bankers’ interests, 
and that Nicaragua has been com- 
pelled to pay the salaries of many 
Americans. A denial from the bank- 
ers was read in the Senate. They say 
they have made no profit, but have 
assisted Nicaragua by adjusting her 
foreign debt and currency, and im- 
proving her customs service. 

There have been reports in and 
out of the committee about large 
contingent fees to be received by at- 
torneys, said to be friends of Mr. 
Bryan, after ratification of the two 
treaties. It is even asserted that one- 
third of Colombia’s $25,000,000 has 
been pledged in this way. The nomi- 
nation of Boaz Long, an officer of the 
State Department, to be Minister to 
Salvador, was attacked in the com- 
mittee, where it was said that he 
was intimately associated with 


American capitalists who are very 
influential in Central America. 

It can be seen that it may be im- 
possible to overcome the opposition 
which the treaties have excited. 
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There will be, it is asserted by sena- 
tors, a thoro and searching inquiry 
as to the history of both of them. 
Testimony is to be taken concerning 
the secession of Panama and the re- 
lation of our Government to the 
movement for Panama’s independ- 
ence. 


After the President’s 
Deadline 4 nominations for the 
Federal Reserve 
Board had been sent to the Senate it 
was reported that two of the men 
named, Paul M. Warburg, of New 
York, and Thomas D. Jones, of Chi- 
cago, would encounter much opposi- 
tion. In the Banking and Currency 
Committee each of the five nomi- 
nations was referred to a subcom- 
mittee of three. While it was ad- 
mitted that Mr. Warburg had for 
many years made a careful study of 
every phase of banking, and was the 
author of notable articles on banking 
topics, objection was raised by some 
because, as a member of the firm of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. anda director 
of prominent banking institutions, 
he was regarded by them as too 
closely identified with the moneyed 
interests of New York. It was point- 
ed out that Mr. Jones had contribut- 
ed $10,500 to the pre-convention cam- 
paign for the nomination of Mr. 
Wilson, and that, as a director of the 
International Harvester Company, or 
Harvester Trust, he had been named 
as a defendant in the Government’s 
suit against that company, under the 
Sherman act. There was objection 
also on account of his connection with 
certain associated zinc companies. 

















© Harris & Ewing 
AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE 
William G. Sharp, an Ohio Democrat, Congress- 
man since 1909, has been appointed to the post 
declined a year ago by William F. McCombs. He 
is a graduate of the law school of the University 
of Michigan 
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THE MOST THRILLING FINISH EVER SEEN ON THE THAMES 
After six consecutive defeats by Harvard the Yale varsity eight won the annual four-mile race 
at New London by a margin of one-fifth of a second. Yale’s crew is at the right. The finish line 
passes thru the three stakes 


The President sent to the commit- 
tee a letter in defense of Mr. Jones, 
who was, he said, in a peculiar sense 
his personal choice. He had been, he 
said, associated for more than fifteen 
years with Mr. Jones, who had al- 
ways stood for the rights of the peo- 
ple against the rights of privilege. 
Mr. Jones owned only one share of 
Harvester stock, and had entered the 
board “for the purpose of assisting 
to withdraw the company from the 
control which had led it into the acts 
and practices which have brought it 
under the criticism of the law offi- 
cers of the Government.” His connec- 
tion with the company had been a 
public service. “In the board of trus- 
tees of Princeton University,” Mr. 
Wilson continued, “he stood by me 
with wonderful address and courage 
in trying to bring the university to 
true standards of democracy by 
which it would serve not special 
classes but the general body of our 


youth.” Mr. Jones was a man whom 


he could “absolutely guarantee in 
every respect” to the committee. 


° ‘ An explosion so powerful 
org tod ; that it shook the country 

for miles around and de- 
molished many buildings wrecked a 
coal mine at Hillcrest, near Leth- 
bridge, in the Canadian Province of 
Alberta, on the 19th, killing nearly 
200 men. There were 236 in the 
mine. Of these, 41 were rescued and 


‘ are alive. Within a few hours, two 


train loads of expert miners, doctors 
and nurses arrived, and no effort 
was spared in the attempt to save 
those who were entombed. On the 
following day the dead bodies of 94 
were recovered. Many of these had 
been buried in the debris; some 
were found standing, pick in hand, 
pinned to the wall by timbers. 

There was no hope that any of the 


remaining 101 were still alive, The 
recovery of their bodies was to be 
the work of several days. The explo- 
sion was due, it is thought, to the 
formation of gases in the lower 


levels. 

California’ Mt. Lassen, in northern 
~ncpeamamdad California, ninety miles 
Volcano 


south of the Oregon 
line, was regarded as an extinct vol- 
cano until May 30, when there was 
some disturbance in it and a new 
crater was formed. Nearly two 
weeks later there were eruptions, 
and the series of them culminated on 
May 14th, when clouds of smoke 
and steam, with stones and ashes, 
were thrown up 2000 feet in the air. 
The hight of the mountain is 10,437 
feet. 

On that day a party of eight men 
went up to the crater. When they 
saw steam rising they ran away. But 
they could not escape the shower of 
rocks and ashes which promptly fol- 
lowed the steam. One of them, Lance 
Graham, was mangled and fatally 
injured. Another had an arm broken. 
The eighth eruption occurred on the 
18th. There are two active craters, 
and in the night a pillar of fire ris- 
ing from one of them has been visi- 
ble a hundred miles away. 


The Haytian 
revolutionists are 
gaining in their 
attacks upon the Government of 
President Zamor, and have been 
assisted by a revolt of a part of his 
army. A crushing defeat of the Gov- 
ernment’s forces in the northern 
part of the country was followed, on 
the 20th, by a mutiny in the army 
near Cape Haytien, where the sol- 
diers took possession of the rail- 
road, intercepted trains and robbed 
the passengers. News of this insur- 


West Indies and 
South America 
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A LINER THRU THE GATUN LOCKS 


The long preparation of the Canal for actual commercial use, which The Independent has 
illustrated stage by stage, reached a climax on June 8 when a liner of three thousand tons, the 


* Allianca,”’ 


rection was received by our Govern- 
inent at Washington. No additional 
reports about the propositions for a 
commission protectorate, said to 
have been submitted by German, 
French and British creditors, have 
been given to the public. 

There have been no news reports 
recently concerning the revolution- 
ary movement in Santo Domingo. 
President Bordas has asked our 
yovernment to recall at once our 
consul at Puerto Plata, Frank A. 
Henry, of Delaware, asserting that 
he has assisted the rebels. 

Owing to a rigid censorship, 
there have been no press dispatches 
from Venezuela for some time past, 
but reports by mail say that nine 
states are in revolt against the 
Government, which is still con- 
trolled by ex-President Gomez, now 
commander of the army, whose 
friend, Sefior Bustillos, has been 
Provisional President since the mid- 
dle of April. General Hernandez, it 
is said, has 2000 men, and each of 
four other revolutionary leaders has 
from 500 to 1000. The Governors of 
two states recently installed by 
Gomez have fled before the troops 
of General Angarita and General 
Sanchez. 


The ostensible aim 
of the suffragets 
has been to pre- 
sent their cause to the Government, 
and the excuse alleged for their out- 
rages has been that Premier Asquith 
refused to receive a delegation for 
that purpose. This grievance has 
now been removed by the Premier, 
who was induced to consent to re- 
ceive six working women from the 
East End Federation of Suffragets, 
organized by Miss Sylvia Pankhurst. 
The immediate cause of this change 
of policy appears to have been the 


Asquith Receives 
the Militants 


past safely and quickly thru the Gatun works on a trial trip arranged by Col. Goethals 


announced determination of Miss 
Pankhurst to starve to death at the 
door of Parliament House. She had 
just been released from Holloway 
Jail and was still weak from her 
eighth hunger strike when she was 
brought to Westminster by a motor 
car in charge of two trained nurses. 
Cushions were placed upon the steps 
at the public entrance to the House 
of Commons and she was lifted out 
and laid upon them without inter- 
ference of the police. Keir Hardie, 
the most prominent Socialist mem- 
ber of the House, came out bare- 
headed and in a faint whisper she 
uttered her demand to be admitted. 
He carried her message to the Pre- 
mier, and in ten minutes George 
Lansbury came out and told her that 
she could go home, for the Premier 
would receive a delegation on the 
following day. 

The deputation which, according 
to the Premier’s stipulation, consist- 
ed exclusively of workingwomen, 
arrived at No. 10 Downing street in 
taxis, escorted by Mr. Lansbury. The 
women told of the suffering in the 
sweat shops and the horrors of the 
social evil, and declared that if the 
suffrage was not granted to women 
a “no rent” strike would break out in 
the East End. The Premier in reply 
said that the Government could not 
change its determination not to in- 
troduce a suffrage bill into Parlia- 
ment “at this time,” and added that 
“if the change has come we must 
face it boldly and give the vote to 
women on the same terms as men.” 
Mr. Asquith said to the deputation 
that he received them as representa- 
tives of “an association which dis- 
sociated itself from the criminal 
methods of those who have done so 
much to damage and put back the 
cause of women,” and he argued that 
if women had the vote they would 


find as much difficulty in solving the 
problems regarding women as the 
men have. 


The French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, 
: which would hard- 
ly listen to Alexander Ribot when he 
proposed the maintenance of the 
three-year service law and the new 
loan, approved of substantially the 
same legislative program when it 
was presented two days later by 
René Viviani. The new Premier re- 
ceived a vote of confidence by 370 to 
137. The difference is chiefly one of 
personality. The new Chamber is 
more radical than the old and it was 
indignant that President Poincaré 
should appoint a Premier like Ribot, 
who was regarded as comparatively 
conservative. 

Viviani, on the contrary, was in 
his youth an active member of the 
Socialist party, as Professor Guerlac 
explains on another page of this is- 
sue. No member of the Socialist par- 
ty is allowed to take office in a bour- 
geois government, so of course Vi- 
viani upon his first entering a Cabi- 
net had to sever his connection with 
the party, which is now ostensibly in 
opposition to him. When he presented 
his program to the Chamber the only 
speech made against it was by Jean 
Jaurés, leader of the Unified Social- 
ists, who criticized its military pol- 
icy. Altho the new Cabinet contains 
five members who opposed the ex- 
tension of the period of military ser- 
vice from two years to three and 
the borrowing of money to support 
it, yet now they are in office they will 
have to carry out both these policies. 
They have announced that the new 
military loan will amount to $360,- 
000,000, and bonds for $160,000,000 
will be issued immediately. Of this 
$120,000,000 is devoted to the ex- 
traordinary army and navy expenses 
and $40,000,000 to the protectorate 
over Morocco. 


Viviani Succeeds 


Tourists who have tra- 
versed the catacombs, 
sewers and quarries of 
Paris realize to what an extent the 
city has been undermined in the 
course of centuries. The subways, 
pneumatic tubes and cable conduits 
have increased the danger which 
comes with every flood. A terrific 
storm coming while the new subway 
tunnel is being excavated caused a 
sinking in many places and the col- 
lapse of several buildings. Nearly 
three inches of rain fell in twelve 
hours. On the Boulevard Hauss- 
mann, near the St. Lazare station 
and in front of Le Printemps and 
Crédit Lyonnais, the pavements fell 
in, carrying down vehicles and 


Paris 
Caves In 


pedestrians. On the Place St. Augus- 
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tin a taxicab was swallowed up and 
buried. Both the chauffeur and the 
woman passenger were killed. In the 
Place St. Philippe du Roule a cre- 
vasse of several hundred feet long 
and seventy feet deep suddenly 
opened up and engulfed fifty people 
who were on the sidewalk in front of 
a café, 

Twelve bodies have been recov- 
ered, but it is feared that the num- 
ber of persons killed may be double 
that. The breaking of the water 
pipes added to the flood in the holes 
and streets, and flames shot up from 
the broken gaspipes. Gas, water and 
electricity were shut off from the 
whole city for several hours. 


The danger of an imme- 
“ao and diate war between 

urk Greece and Turkey is 
thought to be averted by the assur- 
ance given by the Ottoman Govern- 
ment that the Greeks expelled from 
Turkish territory would be permit- 
ted to return and would be compen- 
sated for the loss of their houses and 
goods. Greek refugees from Phokia, 
twenty-five miles northwest of Smyr- 
na, report that the Turks attacked 
their town, burned all the houses and 
killed a hundred Greeks, including 
priests, women and children. The 
rest of the inhabitants, numbering 
3800, fled to Smyrna and from there 
were transported to Salonika. The 
Turks retaliated by charging that 
the Mohammedans lIeft in Mace- 
donia are being treated barbarously 
by the Greeks. 

The Ottoman Government refused 
to accept the decision of the powers 
that the A°gean islands, Chios and 
Mitylene, should be ceded to Greece. 
In spite of this the Greek Govern- 
ment announced their formal an- 
nexation on June 13, and many of 
the Greek refugees from Turkish 
territory are colonizing there. 


Both Greece and 
Turkey are arming 
for the combat which 
they believe to be inevitable in the 
near future. It will necessarily be a 
naval conflict unless the rumor be 
true that Turkey has formed an alli- 
ance with Bulgaria which will per- 
mit her to pass thru Bulgarian terri- 
tory and attack Salonika. In the 
late war the Turkish navy was inac- 
tive, being overmatched by the 
Greek, but now Turkey has pur- 
chased a dreadnought which was be- 
ing built for Brazil, and will be 
ready for business this summer, and 
has ordered another to be construct- 
ed in English shipyards. 

This places Greece at a disadvan- 
tage, for she has no warship of that 
caliber, but she hastened to order one 


Dreadnoughts 
in Demand 

















Paul Thompson 


HOW THE BRITISH WON THE TROPHY 


A sample of the rapid-fire work which defeated the defenders of the International Polo Cup in 

two straight games. Capt. Cheape has blocked Waterbury and taken the ball from him. The 

British ponies were faster and better ridden than the American. The scores were 8% to 3 and 
4 to 2%. Capt. Cheape scored five of the British goals 


constructed in France. In the mean- 
time the Greek Government is pick- 
ing up what smaller vessels it can 
find. The cruiser “Fei Hung,” con- 
structed at Camden, New Jersey, has 
been purchased by Greece and re- 
christened the “Helle.” She sailed on 
June 20 for Pirzeus, with a crew of 
Greeks picked up in Philadelphia. 
She is a cruiser of 2600 tons, not 
much more than one-tenth the size 
of Turkey’s dreadnought. 

The Greek Government was also 
anxious to buy the American battle- 
ships “Mississippi” and “Idaho,” and 
Secretary Daniels was quite willing 
to sell them and use the money for a 
modern dreadnought, but the House 
refused to concur in the Senate 
amendment authorizing their sale. 


The Balkans have 
provided scenes for 
many a popular ro- 
mance, play and comic opera, but it 
would be hard to find in them a 
stranger situation than is now to be 
seen at Durazzo. Here is a Prussian 
Protestant prince besieged in his 
capitol by his Mohammedan subjects 
and defended by his Catholic sub- 
jects, under the command of a Dutch 
officer and supported by the battle- 
ships of Italy and Austria, who are 
contending with each other to gain 
possession of the country which they 
placed in his charge. The hapless 
Prince turns first to one faction and 
then to the other and gets into more 
trouble with every turn. The Dutch 
officers, who to avoid jealousy were 
placed by the powers in com- 
mand of the international gendarm- 
erie, have had a bad time of it. 
Major Sluys, the first appointee, 
quarreled with Essad Pasha, the Sec- 
retary of War, and the latter de- 
manded his removal. The Prince dis- 


The Besieged 
Prince 


missed Major Sluys, then reinstated 
him and banished Essad Pasha. 
Later he sent Major Sluys back to 
Holland and put another Dutch offi- 
cer, Colonel Thomson, in his place. 
Colonel Thomson arrested two Ital- 
ians, Colonel Muricchio and Profes- 
sor Chinigo, on a charge of signaling 
by lights to the insurgents besieg- 
ing Durazzo. This offended the Ital- 
ian Government, which demanded 
the removal of Colonel Thomson. But 
the Prince was relieved from the 
necessity of action in this case be- 
cause Colonel Thomson was shot a 
few days later by the insurgents 
when he went to the front to save 
three newspaper correspondents. His 
place was taken by Major Roelfsema, 
but it is a question whether he will 
be able to defend the capital against 
the insurgents who invest it on the 
land side. 

They number several thousand and 
are supplied with heavy artillery. 
Their aims are not very clear except 
on one point, that is their demand 
for the retirement of Prince William. 
They profess to be willing to accept 
anybody in his place, a Mohammedan 
preferably, and if that is impossible 
a prince of the Bonaparte family. 
The insurgents have the sympathy 
and perhaps also the assistance of 
the Turks in Constantinople. 

By his exile of Essad Pasha Prince 
William has thrown himself into the 
hands of the Austrian party and 
Austrian gunboats have brought the 
Catholic tribesmen of the north, the 
Malissores and Mirdites from Sku- 
tari to the capital. This has natur- 
ally incensed the Mohammedans and 
offended the Italians. Prince William 
would probably be glad to resign his 
throne, but the German Emperor and 
the King of Rumania insist upon his 
sticking to it. 











OUR GROWING FOREIGN COMMERCE 


FACT which should fill all 

Americans with confidence 

and honest pride—a fact 
which not all Americans know—is 
that American manufactures have of 
late years taken the front rank in 
our exports, until we have ceased 
to become a nation exporting chiefly 
grain and animal products, or even 
crude materials for manufacture, or 
even these two together, and have 
become predominantly a nation 
exporting manufactures. Today and 
for several years past, out of ex- 
ports never so large before, manu- 
factures have formed more than half, 
even as much as six-tenths; and the 
exports of grain, tho large, have not 
been able to hold their proportional 
place. Further analysis shows the re- 
markable fact also—especially re- 
markable in view of certain economic 
theories that have been current 
among us—that in this growing ex- 
pansion of our manufactures in the 
foreign field the item of fully fin- 
ished manufactures holds the front 
rank, more than half of all the manu- 
factured goods exported being of this 
class. 

It must be borne in mind that this 
trade exists in an economic arena 
where Great Britain and Germany 
are our chief competitors. The Uni- 
ted States is third in the order of 
the total transactions which the 
three nations carry on in the world’s 
markets. The balance of trade on 
merchandise transactions is against 
Germany as well as against Great 
Britain, and is largely in our favor. 

I take no little pride in referring 
to foreign trade in manufactures, 
because our manufactures form not 
“only the largest portion of our ex- 
ports but that which has been grow- 
ing most rapidly and which shows 
the greatest vitality. Our foreign 
commerce has grown by leaps and 
bounds until during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1913, it reached the 
total of $4,279,000,000 in value. Of 
this great sum $2,466,000,000 were 
exports and $1,813,000,000 were im- 
ports, showing a trade balance on 
these transactions in our favor of 
$653,000,000. Quite as important as 
the aggregate, however, are some of 
the details that go to make up the 
totals. Our exports of domestic man- 
ufactured goods of all kinds amount- 
ed to $1,507,000,000, or sixty-three 
per cent of our total domestic ex- 
ports. Again, it will be noted with 
special interest that out of this total 
of sales of manufactures that par- 
ticular portion which represents the 
sales of fully finished manufactures 
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was $778,000,000 in value, or fifty 
per cent of the total exports of man- 
ufactures. 

Unfortunately, it cannot be said 
that the Government has done much 
to foster this great and growing 
trade. The entire appropriation for 
the promotion of our foreign com- 
merce has been $60,000, much less 
than is annually spent for advertis- 
ing by many a large retail establish- 
ment, nor has the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, which is 
supposed to have had this great trade 
under its fostering care, been 
equipped with men or means or or- 
ganization adequate for the work. 
Accordingly, I have suggested in my 
annual report to Congress certain 
changes which simply follow in gen- 
eral outline the organization which 
our commercial and industrial com- 
petitors have already in active serv- 
ice. I may have erred in not asking 
a more adequate provision for this 
great work. Certainly it is not con- 
sistent with our national self-respect 
to ask for less than $759,630, the 
amount requested for the next fiscal 
year. Now is the appointed time to 
provide for a bureau which, under 
the present law, is practically in 
charge of our foreign commerce—a 
commerce which has expanded rapid- 
ly during the past fiscal year. The re- 
lation of this enormous trade to the 
prosperity of our people is so ob- 
vious as to need no comment. We 
have spent several hundred millions 


preparing the Panama Canal and the 
nations of the world have been get- 
ting ready for its use while we have 
done almost nothing actively to pro- 
mote the commerce which should re- 
pay the nation, in part at least, for 
this vast outlay. 

In certain quarters there has been 
a well-defined tendency to complicate 
the question of our commerce pri- 
marily, and our foreign commerce 
secondarily, with the new tariff. Now, 
respecting the tariff, all men are wit- 
nesses that the flooding of our mar- 
kets with the products of the cheap 
European labor has not occurred. On 
the contrary, the total imports for 
the current fiscal year including 
the entire period since the tariff 
came into effect are actually less than 
they were for a like period a year 
ago. What, then, has become of the 
millions upon millions in value of 
goods waiting to be unloaded upon 
us, the power to purchase which 
was to bring disaster and distress 
upon American industries? If tariffs 
made prosperity Brazil should be 
happy, for the Brazilian tariff is a 
wonder of its kind. But Brazil is 
deprest along with other nations. A 
severe depression has prevailed in 
Europe and in Asia and in South 
America, while we, indeed, have felt 
the world-wide depression least of all 
and are arising from it most rapid- 
ly. The factories of Europe have been 
looking for orders, and when men 
have to seek orders prices are not 
kept high. Consequently in the mar- 
kets which our foreign trade reaches 
there has existed general depression, 
low prices therefore prevailing, and 
our two great competitors, England 
and Germany, have been under pres- 
sure of an unusual character to get 
business. It would not be strange if 
under these conditions our foreign 
trade should have fallen off sharply. 
That it should have held its own in 
the line of fully finished manufac- 
tures during the months thus far 
elapsed of the fiscal year is cause for 
sincere congratulation. 

There is another question which 
we face in'considering our foreign 
trade—a question which is of utmost 
importance. Are the great industrial 
organizations which we call trusts 
an essential factor in the getting and 
holding of our foreign trade? Have 
they been useful or essential, or 
both? The layman would at once de- 
clare that the trusts are all-powerful 
in our foreign trade, and it is this 
mistaken impression which I wish to 
correct. A great deal of our foreign 
business has been done by houses 
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that have no relation to trusts at all. 
The records of the Department of 
Commerce show that this is so. We 
are selling our cotton goods abroad 
without any great trust in that busi- 
ness. We are selling footwear all over 
the earth, having sufficient capital in 
our various manufactories for that 
purpose but without any overshadow- 
ing trust. The concerns that ship our 
automobiles owe no strength to a 
trust form of organization and are 
strong financially and industrially 
rather than gigantic. The essential 
thing behind this success is an ef- 
ficient factory and thoro knowledge, 
and efficiency in production and ac- 
curate knowledge are found as often 
in concerns of medium size as they 
are among the trusts. Knowledge of 
the export business is more neces- 
sary than the particular amount of 
cash, a fact which not all American 
manufacturers seem to realize. Yet I 
do not wish to be misunderstood. 
Much that has been done by our big 
industries in the foreign field is ad- 
mirable, but their claim that they 
are essential to our success abroad 
cannot in my judgment be estab- 
lished. I believe that any one of them 
could do the business quite as well 
if they were smaller than they are. 
With respect to the hesitant note 
that exists in business circles to- 
day, I do not believe that the so- 
called calamity howlers come from 
the ranks of business so much as 
from the ranks of professional poli- 
ticians. American manufacturers are 
right when they claim that their 
goods should be judged on their 
merits and that others should not be 
preferred to therh merely because 
they happen to bear the label “Im- 
ported.” One of the woolen companies 
bases its hope for the success of its 
business on the superiority of its 
product, and adds frank and weighty 
words to the effect that there has 
been a stubborn delusion in this 
country as to the general excellence 
of foreign fabrics. It is high time 
that American business should as- 
sume this attitude. I have seen in 
the textile mills in this country ma- 
terials of the finest quality, equal to 
the best made abroad, and this or- 
ganization and others like it can do 
no better work than to call the atten- 
tion of their fellow men, and es- 
pecially their fellow women, to the 
fact that American goods should not 
be bought solely because they are 
American, but for the larger reason 
that American goods are usually ab- 
solutely better than the goods of for- 
eign make that attempt to compete 
with them. It is a humiliating fact 
that American products of sterling 
quality should be sold as imported. 
An encouraging note is sounded, 


however, from our great wheat- 
growing sections where the report 
is of a bumper crop. The fruits cf 
Florida and of California are doing 
finely also. The reports of unemploy- 


-ment have been exaggerated for po- 


litical reasons and the opening of the 
spring season altered these condi- 


tions. The automobile trade reports 
good and growing business. Our 
woolen mills are busy. Sales of fer- 
tilizers are heavy. Almost everywhere 
increased areas were planted, with 
the South going in for more cotton 
and other crops. 
Washington, D. C. 


BUTTER VS. LARD 


B:: numerous and remarka- 
ble have been the discoveries 
made by Dr. Osborne and Pro- 
fessor Mendel in the course of their 
feeding experiments at New Haven, 
which have been in progress now for 
more than three years. 

They proved for instance that a 
diet which is sufficient to maintain 
an adult animal in good health may 
not ‘be sufficient to enable a young 
animal of the same species to grow 
on it. A young animal, in order that 
it may grow and develop properly, 
must have food of a higher degree 
of nourishment than that of a ma- 
ture animal. 

They also brought out very strong- 
ly the difference between improper 
feeding and underfeeding. This dif- 
ference is again well illustrated in 
the growing animal. If a young ani- 
mal be given insufficient quantities of 
proper food, i. e., if it be underfed, 
it will grow at the expense of its 
own tissues. Growth, which is pri- 
marily the enlargement of the skel- 
eton, will not be hindered, but due 
to the partial starvation of the tis- 
sues, there will be very little flesh 
formed and the animal with its bones 
protruding will present a typical 
case of a living skelton. If, however, 
a growing animal is improperly fed 
—the food, not being of a sufficiently 
nourishing quality, will hinder its 
growth no matter how large the 
quantity of food taken. The animal 
will appear well and happy, but will 
be stunted. 

The method by which these inves- 
tigators carried out these feeding 
experiments could not have been 
more scientific. They used the white 
rat as the experimental animal be- 
cause of the ease with which it can 
be weighed and measured and its nu- 
tritive condition watched. In order 
to eliminate defective animals which 
would interefere with their experi- 
ments, they bred several generations 
of animals in their own laboratory 
under as nearly sanitary conditions 
as possible and thus produced an un- 
usually healthy stock. The main 
feature of the diet was the substitu- 
tion of an isolated protein for the 
mixture of proteins commonly found 
in the ordinary diet. Wheat, for in- 


stance, was replaced by its impor- 
tant protein, gliadin; milk was re- 
placed by its important protein, 


casein, and so forth. Their food 


mixture consisted. of lard, starch 
and sugar, inorganic salts and 
some isolated protein. They found 
that if this isolated protein was 
casein from cow’s milk, ovalbumin 
from hen’s egg or edestin from 
hempseed, the animals were able to 
grow normally. If, however, the pro- 
tein of the diet was gliadin of wheat 
or hordein of barley, the animals 
were able to maintain their health, 
but were unable to grow. Now, if 
the lard of these latter diets was 
replaced by butter, growth would be 
resumed immediately. 

The behavior of other fats includ- 
ing olive oil was similar to that of 
lard. Butter alone among the fats 
seems to possess the remarkable 
property of stimulating growth. 

Butter-fat has shown to be of 
more nutritive value than lard in 
still other directions. Osborne and 
Mende! found in the course of their 
experiments that their animals would 
occasionally suffer from “epidemics” 
of poor growth during the summer 
months. The diets which were effi- 
cient during sixty of a hundred days 
seemed for some reason to be in- 
adequate during some parts of the 
summer. They found they could en- 
tirely avert the periodic failures to 
grow if they substituted butter for 
lard. They likewise found that cer- 
tain eye diseases prevalent among 
improperly-fed animals could be al- 
leviated if their diet mixtures con- 
tained butter instead of lard, thus 
fully establishing the fact that but- 
ter possesses a far higher nutritive 
value than lard. 

Butter evidently possesses some 
chemical constituents not possest by 
lard and of great value to the ani- 
mal organism. Just what these con- 
stituents are is at present hard to 
say. Osborne and Mendel seem to 
think that the high nutritive value 
of butter may in part be due to the 
fact that it is a product of metabolic 
activity of the cells of the mammary 
gland. Lard, being merely a reserve 
fat of the animal organism, pos- 
sesses less nutritive value. 
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THE MODERN BABEL 


MERE difference in lan- 
Aa: is not allowed nowa- 

days to interrupt a business 
enterprise. If it did some of our 
most thriving industries would be 
speedily put to a stop. On this page 
we reproduce a polyglot poster from 
one of the largest steel works in the 
world. Of its ten foreign languages 
the reader will probably find it im- 
possible to read more than the Ger- 
man and perhaps the Italian. These 
races from southern and eastern 
Europe have come upon us so swiftly 
in the present century that we 
hardly realize that they already form 
a large element in our population. 

It is curious to note that the lan- 
guages here brought together repre- 
sent five distinct linguistic families. 
English, which by courtesy is placed 
at the top, is classified as a Germanic 
language, but its vocabulary is so 
largely Romanic that the reader who 
knows only English will 


pure Russians, 940,000 Poles, 72,000 
Croatians and 20,000 Serbs. The 
Slovaks are Protestants and use 
the Latin, or, rather, the Czech 
alphabet. They are being perse- 
cuted by the Magyars because of 
their refusal to give up their lan- 
guage and adopt that of the domi- 
nant race of Hungary. This is the 
chief reason why they are emigrat- 
ing so rapidly to this country. There 
were 165,000 here four years ago, 
and by this time we must have about 
a tenth of all the Slovaks in the 
world. Side by side with the Slovak 
on the poster, as in the mills, is its 
rival, the Magyar, a language of 
altogether different origin and struc- 
ture than any of the others, an 
agglutinative tongue, related to the 
Mongol and the Turkish. The Mag- 
yars in America number some 
227,000. Lastly down in the right 
hand corner is the Lithuanian, which 
ranks in antiquity with the other 
Indo-European languages, closely re- 


lated to the Russian, but an elder 
brother rather than a descendant. Of 
the Lithuanians we have now more 
than 138,000. 

All these races go into the melting- 
pot together. They find here little 
race prejudice except what they 
bring with them. Here no one inter- 
feres with their religion or cares 
what language they speak so long as 
their children learn English. And as 
a consequence of this freedom and 
toleration the old racial distinctions 
are disappearing and narrow preju- 
dices that centuries of persecution 
were unable to overcome are spon- 
taneously laid aside in a single 
generation. 


MUSIC INSIDE OUT 


HOSE who enjoy the “look- 

I ing glass music” such as Mr. 
Raymond Pearl obtains by 
turning over his player-piano rolls 
will find a kindred field of fascina- 
tion in running their phonograph 
records backward. On 





find more words he can 
recognize in the Italian 
section than the German. 3 
The section below the It- 


It is very important that 
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everyone report to our Emergency Hospital promptly on being injured, ; 
even though the injury be slight. Failure to do so will result in suspension or discharge. 
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many of these machines 
the simple crossing of the 
driving belt’ reverses the 
% motion of both cylinder 





alian will also be recog- 





nized as an offspring of 
Latin, for the Rumanians 
claim descent from the 
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Es ist von besonderer Wichtigkeit, dass Jeder- 
mann, wenn er eine Verletzung erleidet, mag sie 
auch noch so kleiner Natur sein, dies sofort in | 2 
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Mindenki, aki munka kézben még a 

legjelentéktelenebb médon is megséril, 

kételes az e céira szolgalé kérhazunkban | 2 


and feed-screw, or a little 
careful work with knife 
or gouge will hollow out 
the small end of a cylin- 
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United States we have al- 
ready some ninety thou- 3% 
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expected, almost unpre- 


; dictable. In music, instead 
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ference in alphabets. The 
Poles and the Croats be- 
ing Roman Catholics, use 
the Latin character. The 
Russians and the Serbs, 
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rag-time. Our immemorial 
prejudice in favor of an 
accented first beat is ut- 
terly set at naught. Every 
climax becomes an anti- 








being Greek Orthodox, 





use the alphabet invented 
by Cyril of Thessalonica 
when he translated the 
scriptures into Old Slav- ; 
onic in 855. He took the 
Greek alphabet as a basis 
and made up the rest of 
his thirty-eight charac- 
ters according to his fan- 
cy, which was a pretty 
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; EcTb 3TO O4e€Hb Bax- 
HbIM’b, Ja On KaxAbIN no 
nony4enin 
JUICHHO SBHJICS Bb Halily 
Bonnuuy Ckopon Nomouun 
{Emergency 


naxke ero noppexyenie vu 
manoe. Heucnonnenie cero 
nopy4enia nopneyerTb 3a q 
co6oi BpeMeHHoe, HH Co- 
BepliieHHoe ylaneHie oTb 
pa6oTbi. 
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Russian 


PAJHHLMMA. 


Kaya ce Ko o3neqn Ha 
nociy. mMopa ce c MecTa 
npujaBuTu “TMomohnoj Bon- 
HHuM” {Emergency Hospital}, } 
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CMCrbeH C Nocia, HIM NOcBe 


climax and every intro- 
$ duction lags superfluous. 
It is in language, sung 
or spoken, that the most 
surprizing and puzzling 
effects emerge. Every 
speaker seems to be in 
the throes of the intensest 
effort at self-expression. 

Physical conditions of 





poor one. It will be seen 





by comparing the Croa- ; 
tian with the Servian just 
below that these two lan- 3 
guages are practically 
the same except for the 
alphabet. According to the 
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mocy [Emergency Hospital], natychmiast 
po skaleczeniu si¢, jezeli nawet kalectwo i 
male. Nie spetnienie tego rozkazu pociag- 
nie za soba 
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that the roll may be run 
backward, either in its di- 
rect or its inverted posi- 
tion. Thus we get from 
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n one original its projection 
in four dimensions. 
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Mr. Long, clergyman and woods- 
writer, has been a contributor to The 
Independent for a number of years. 
His familiar books include “Ways of 
the Wood Folk,” “Secrets of the 
Woods,” “Brier Patch Philosophy.” 
—THE EDITOR. 


HE twilight is deepening into 

! dusk as you leave your camp 

and take to the silent trail. 
The summer day has had its lesson, 
broken short off as all lessons are be- 
fore we learn them; now what of the 
night? The big woods are fragrant 
and profoundly still; every tree 
stands with upraised arms and, view- 
ing them against the sky, you see 
for the first time their delicate grace 
as well as their strength. The birds 
have long since grown quiet, all but 
the robin, who on the top of the tall- 
est tree, where he can still see a 
gleam of twilight, pours out a 
strangely wild song. He is always 
the last to go to bed. The chipmunks 
that have been silently busy all day, 
and the red squirrels that have been 
noisily idle, are now in their dens 
asleep. A tiny shadow passes before 
your face, swooping downward in 
quivering flight; you hear the sound 
of little feet on bark, and there at 
your shoulder, looking at you with 
round, inquisitive eyes, is Molepsis 
the flying squirrel. He is the softest, 
the most beautiful and lovable of his 
tribe, and he belongs to the night. 
You are watching him, your heart 
warming to the little fellow, when 
leaves rustle and a twig cracks. 

If your ears were better trained, 
you would know now what is pass- 
ing; for no two animals rustle the 
leaves or break a twig alike. As it is, 


you must strain your eyes in the 
gloom. The rustle draws nearer; it 
halts close beside the path, and there 
in the shadow stands Hetokh the 
deer, observing you keenly and ask- 
ing, “Who are you, Pilgrim, and 
whither does your trail lead?” Re- 
ceiving no answer he proceeds on his 
own way, but with hesitation, look- 
ing back at you as he goes. Molepsis 
runs to the top of his tree, launches 
himself off in another slanting flight, 
and is swallowed up in the immensity 
of the dusk. Such a little life to trust 
itself so boldly in a great darkness! 

Again the trail is before you, silent 
but never lifeless or quite deserted; 
it seems always to be listening. As 
you go on you are wiser than before, 
for you have learned two things: the 
odor of a deer, and the meaning of 
one little shadow that often passes 
swiftly before your face in the twi- 
light. You are also more sympathetic, 
and richer by two happy memories; 
for that little downy squirrel has 
softened your heart to all innocent 
creatures, and that quiet, questioning 
pose of the deer has awakened in you 
the desire to hear more of the real 
animal, the living, mysterious anima 
of him, not the babble of his death or 
the jargon of his bones that fill our 
books of hunting or of science. The 
big horned-owl is sounding for rain, 
far down the trail, and his voice is 
no longer a foreboding but a call, a 
call to come and see. 

By day you merely see the wild 
animal; by night you meet him as a 
fellow traveler on the same road of 
mystery. This is at variance with the 
general impression that timid beasts 
spend their nights in a state of ter- 
ror; but I learned, long ago, that the 


alleged terror of animals is, like their 

,imaginary struggle for existence, the 
distorted reflection of a human and 
most unnatural experience. A man in 
the woods after nightfall is as one 
who has lost his birthright. His spine 
grows cold at every rustle; his over- 
strained senses irritate his nervous 
system, which becomes “like sweet 
bells jangled, out of tune and harsh” ; 
whereupon his imagination conjures 
up a world of groans and ghosts, of 
savage beasts and other hallucina- 
tions. When he returns to his fire- 
lighted camp, and thinks of small 
and large beasts roaming the dusk 
from which he has just escaped with 
trembling, he easily attributes to 
them his own human fears; but of 
these the animal is wholly and hap- 
pily ignorant. 

Let us learn then, at the outset, 
the first lesson of the night woods: 
that they have little fear in them ex- 
cept what you carry in your own 
heart. Banish that fear, and you 
speedily learn this other lesson: that 
by day your civilized man is an in- 
truder, a meddlesome adventurer who 
makes noises and disturbs the blest 
solitude; by night his transgressions 
are covered; he is peaceable, because 
powerless, and nature accepts him as 
part of a reasonable universe. Then 
his spirit, set free from its small 
worldly business, expands into the 
immensity around him; from the 
stars and the still night he absorbs 
tranquillity and peace; and then it 
is that the animal seems to recog- 
nize his changed heart and to have 
no fear of him. 

One evidence of this is that timid 
deer, which this morning fled from 
you as if you had a demon, will to- 
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night come into your camp-ground, 
so near that when you wake from 
slumber you hear their low calls and 
their footsteps. You may think that 
this approach is due to the animal’s 
ignorance, that he cannot smell you 
because the scent of a man is very 
faint in sleep; and so I thought until 
I learned better. Near a permanent 
camp of mine I had constructed a 
roof of bark, a shelter open on all 
sides wherein to work in stormy wea- 
ther. One rainy night I heard sounds 
in the shed, sounds that came un- 
mistakably from living things, and 
crept out of my tent to investigate. 
Some animal slipped away as I ap- 
proached, but so black was the night 
that I could not see even the shed 
until I went beyond it and viewed it 
against the open lake. Presently a 
deer glided past me to stand under 
the roof, and behind her trotted two 
little shadows that were her fawns. 
They smelled me, undoubtedly, and 
I think they also saw me, for they 
were hardly ten feet away, and their 
eyes are better than mine in such 
light ;-but they showed no alarm un- 
til I walked by them on my way to 
the tent. Then they ran away, but 
without their usual warning cries, 
and within a few minutes I heard the 
mother calling her little ones under 
the roof again. 

These deer are but types of many 
animals, large and small, which one 
meets after darkness has fallen, at 
such close range that one who knows 
them only by daylight is amazed at 
their boldness. Even the wood-mice— 
clean, beautiful little creatures, so 
delicate that the sudden appearance 
of danger paralyzes or kills them— 
seem to lose most of their fears as 
they run about among the twilight 
shadows. By day you see them only 
as vanishing streaks; by night they 
will slide down the side of your tent 
for fun, will enter freely and, as I 
have often tested, will sit in your 
open palm, as at a friend’s table, and 
eat what you offer them. Two rules 
of courtesy must be observed, how- 
ever, when you entertain such little 
guests: you must eschew mental ex- 
citement, which is contagious, and 
you must never make a sudden mo- 
tion. ~ 

One reason for the boldness of the 
larger animals at night is that they 
apparently recognize your helpless- 
ness, your lack of confidence in your 
own senses. They allow you to come 
near because they know that they 
can escape at will; at times they even 
seem to play with you, as children 
play with one who is blindfolded. I 
remember, one night, getting lost on 
my way back to camp. A half moon 
was shining, giving light enough in 
the open places, but sadly confusing 


matters in the forest depths, where 
one’s eyes were never quite sure 
whether they were viewing shadow 
or substance. I had missed the trail 
and was casting for it in wide cir- 
cles, hurrying as one does when lost, 
blundering thru the woods with the 
noise and clumsiness which distin- 
guish man from all other animals. 
Down into a deep valley I went, floun- 
dered thru a stream, and was climb- 
ing the opposite bank when I saw 
something in front of me, something 
that was big, motionless and misty- 
white. 

Now I had seen many white things 
for an hour past—bleached rocks, 
spots of moonlight, stems of silver 
birches—but this was different. I 
knew instantly that the thing was 
alive; for there is something in a 
living animal which makes itself 
known, tho your ordinary sense can- 
not tell you how. For a long moment I 
watched the thing steadily, but could 
make nothing of it. As I started for- 
ward the misty-white spot enlarged 
to twice its size, narrowed again, 
then drifted away among the trees 
like a ghost. When I followed, strain- 
ing my eyes after it, I fell into a 
hidden branch of the stream where 
the water was deep and the mud bot- 
tomless. The white thing stood mo- 
tionless, just beyond. Then all the 
grisly doings of “hants” and wander- 
lights and banshees, tales that I had 
heard in childhood and forgotten, 
came back in a vivid troop. For a 
moment I was as pagan as any of my 
old ancestors, and as ready to believe 
in any kind of a hobgoblin. When I 
struggled out of the pool the white 
thing floated, noiselessly as an owl, 
up a hill and vanished in some thick 
firs. As I smashed in after it, out it 
blew on the opposite side, making me 
feel creepy again, until a twig 
cracked. It was the first sound I had 
heard, and it told me that the thing 
had legs long enough to reach the 
ground. Twice afterward I saw it 
close ahead, broadening, narrowing, 
drifting away; but, except that it 
was an animal and a large one, I had 
no idea what I was chasing. Then it 
disappeared for good, and on my 
right was a gleam, showing the open 
lake. Turning in the opposite direc- 
tion I found the lost trail, making 
an Indian compass of broken twigs 
as I went. 

Next morning, at daylight, I was 
back at the place and following my: 
compass. Near the fir thicket I found 
the track of a large deer. An hour 
later, as I watched the lake shore, a 
buck white as snow stepped out. He 
was an albino, the first I had ever 
met in the woods, and to this day I 
have never again seen so magnificent 
a specimen. He had simply played 


with me in the dark, waiting till I 
was close up, then moving on to 
watch me from another vantage 
ground. The broadening of the white 
spot, which had so completely mysti- 
fied me, was due to a momentary 
glimpse of his broadside as he turned 
away. 

Another, and perhaps the domi- 
nant, reason for the fearlessness of 
animals at night, is that their senses 
become so extraordinarily acute as 
to produce absolute self-confidence. 
In the daytime your eyes are much 
better than theirs; but after night- 
fall they have you at an immense 
disadvantage, and they seem to know 
it. Their noses are, however, their 
chief source of knowledge, and by 
night the moist air is laden with a 
thousand odors that are quenched in 
the dry sunlight. With the twilight 
the forest becomes a huge bouquet, 
and if you go thru it then, you may 
find, even with your dull nose, that 
you can tell every tree you pass by 
its familiar fragrance. You can also 
wind a beast before you see or hear 
him, and can pick up from the moist 
underbrush the musky odor of a deer, 
the heavy smell of a moose, the pun- 
gent reek of a fox, long after one of 
these creatures has crost the trail. 

To a wild animal, with his ex- 
quisitely sensitive nostrils, passing 
thru a forest filled with smells that 
invite or check or warn him, the sen- 
sation must be like that of a person 
who looks upon a landscape flooded 
with brilliant sunshine. Because a 
man trusts only his sight (the least 
reliable of the senses) he is timid at 
night, but grows bold with the morn- 
ing; and for the same psychological 
reason an animal, who trusts his 
nose, is wary in the dry sunshine, 
when odors are faintest, but grows 
confident when night falls. 

The night is better also for hear- 
ing. Sounds travel farther, more 
clearly and more accurately thru the 
still, elastic air, and the animals’ 
keen ears are then like another pair 
of eyes. Even a man’s ears grow 
sensitive to the meaning of sounds 
that are mere cries or noises by day: 
calling of owls far and near, hunting 
calls and rain calls; hail and farewell 
of loons, answered by hail and fare- 
well from another lake far over the 
distant hills; querulous barking of a 
mother fox, chiding her cubs for 
their clumsy hunting; the tap, tap 
of wood-mice, signaling their fel- 
lows; the clink, clink, clink of the 
bog-mouse, as if he were dragging 
a little silver chain behind him. 
Above these and a hundred other 
wild calls is that strange, rushing 
sound of music which sweeps at 
times over the listening night woods, 
like the surge and swell of a mighty 
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organ at an immeasurable dis- 
tance. 

It is commonly believed that this 
curious harmony is from within, 
from the overstrained nerves of the 
ear; but I think, on the contrary, 
that it is wholly external and ob- 
jective When alone on the trail at 
night, my ears are always tense, al- 
ways interested; but on some nights 
the rushing harmony is everywhere, 
while on others I cannot hear it, lis- 
ten as I will. Only when conditions 
are right, when the air is like a 
stretched wire, do the woods begin 
to sing. Then from an immense dis- 
tance comes a faint vibration—from 
the waterfall, it may be, or from 
some mountain-edge purring under 
a steady current of air, or from a 
swaying grove of pines. The hanging 
leaves feel it and begin to vibrate 
rhythmically, tho your eye sees no 
motion; dry shells of wood, resonant 
as violins, fall to humming with the 
faint movement, and presently all the 
forest is musical. And the strangest 
thing about this eerie melody is that 
when you move to hear it better, it 
vanishes altogether. 

Amid such conditions, which awak- 
en even human senses from their 
long sleep, the animal is at home, and 
his ability to hear and to locate 
sounds is beyond belief. For example, 
you select a little, unnamed bog or 
pond, and go there after sundown 
for moose-calling. (Go alone, leaving 
rifle and all murderous thoughts be- 
hind, if you want to see a bull moose 
unafraid.) Around you stretch end- 
less barrens, lakes, streams, forest— 
an unmarked wilderness in which 
one might lose a city. You call, once, 
twice; and from the mountains be- 
hind you, miles away, comes like a 
ghost of a sound, a faint quoh! It is 
the bull’s answer. Now go home, 
without another sound. At daylight 
you will probably find your moose 
not only on your little bog, which is 
as a pin-point in the vast expanse, 
but within a few yards of the 
thicket where you were calling. 

With such senses to guide him, to 
tell him of your every turn and step 
as you go blundering thru the night, 
no wonder that the animal grows 
serenely confident. Even the black 
bear, more timid than deer or rabbit, 
sheds something of his aloofness 
when dusk falls and his nose and 
ears become as penetrating search- 
lights. Ordinarily he avoids you and, 
if you meet him unexpectedly, his 
every action says, “I do desire that 
we may be better strangers”; but.if 
you enter his territory quietly, with- 
out frightening him, he will some- 
times draw near to question you in 
the friendly darkness. 

Once, on a canoe journey, I made 


a belated camp, having past the sun- 
set hour and crost a large lake in 
order to sleep at an old camp-ground 
of mine. The night was cold, the 
moon shining clear and full when I 
arrived at the familiar place. I re- 
paired the old commoosie, made a 
restful bed of fir boughs and was 
thinking of supper when, across the 
bay, two bull moose started a mighty 
rumpus, bellowing, smashing brush, 
clanging their broad antlers like 
metal blades as they charged each 
other savagely. I paddled over in 
my canoe, ran close to the fighting 
brutes, and watched until one drove 
the other out of sight and hearing. 
When I returned it was too late to 
hunt wood, so I turned in to sleep 
without lighting a fire. The splash- 
ing of a large trout in the shallows, 
and the wild call of a bear, hey’-oo! 
like a person lost and demented, were 
the last sounds I heard. 

A man in the open sleeps lightly, 
and while resting seems in some sub- 
conscious way to keep track of what 
is going on. Suddenly I was wide 
awake, every sense alert, as if some 
one had touched me with a warning 
finger. Behind the great log that lay, 
as a threshold, across the open front 
of the commoosie something moved; 
a shadow rose up; and there, sharply 
defined in the moonlight, stood a 
huge bear. His forefeet rested light- 
ly on the log; his head was raised, 


his body drawn back to its utmost 


tension; eyes, ears, nose—every 
sense and fiber of him seemed to 
question the sleeper in intense, silent 
wonder. 

To have started up quickly might 
have been bad for one of us, so I 
lay stock still. Presently he glided 
away, but I knew that he was not 
satisfied. Without a sound I reached 
for my heavy revolver, gripped it, 
and lay exactly as I was before. In 
a moment the bear’s head reappeared 
at the opening; like a shadow his 
body moved into the moonlight, and 
again he raised himself on the log 
for another long look. He probably 
smelled me, as I certainly smelled 
him, rank and doggy; but a sleeping 
man, like a sleeping animal, gives off 
very little scent, and Mooween’s in- 
quisitiveness had overcome his nat- 
ural timidity. He had a beautiful 
skin, with its early, velvety fur that 
rippled and gleamed where the moon- 
light touched it; but he had come to 
my camp from curiosity, and it 
seeméd a greedy, an atrocious thing 
to kill him just for his skin; at my 
own door, too, when he stood timidly 
looking in. Besides, a dead animal is 
no longer interesting, and I wanted 
to know what he would do. 

Once he turned away, only to re- 
turn quickly; then there was some- 


thing in his motion which said that 
he dared no longer trust himself or 
his neighborhood. As he disappeared 
a second time I peeked around the 
corner of the commoosie. Straight 
away he went to the edge of the clear- 
ing, where he turned and sat upon his 
haunches, rocking his great head up 
and down, sniffing the air. Then he 
stood up full-height on his hind legs, 
looking enormous among the shad- 
ows, dropt again to all fours, and 
vanished silently in the woods. A 
moment later I heard him smashing 
off at a headlong run. 

If you are interested merely in an- 
imals, the hour following the evening 
twilight is the best time to meet 
them. Toward midnight they all rest, 
and thru the small hours the woods 
are profoundly quiet until just be- 
fore the dawn. Moreover, after the 
twilight has deepened into a moonless 
night, the depths of a forest are so 
pitch-dark that human eyes are use- 
less. Even on a trail, at such a time, 
you must look up steadily and keep 
your course by the black bulk of trees 
against the heavens, which are al- 
ways lighter than the earth. Or bet- 
ter still, if you are in fear of losing 
your way, shut your eyes and trust 
yourself confidently to the guidance 
of your own feet. They are more fa- 
miliar with the touch of mother earth 
than you are aware, and will tell you 
instantly when you are departing 
from a beaten trail. But avoid bur- 
glar-proof shoes, of the absurd 
“sportsman’s” variety, when you first 
try this enlightening experimert. 

I have here merely suggested the 
night life of animals, and there is no 
space left to speak of ourselves: of 
the joy of human senses, awakened 
and vibrant; of going back to one’s 
birthright of confidence; of the com- 
panionship of the night, so much 
more mysterious and lovely than the 
day. The man who knows the woods 
only under sunlight has missed the 
better part. Try it and see. Take the 
first still, moonlit evening and follow 
the trail alone. Look up at the trees, 
all fairylike, with leaves of bur- 
nished silver set amidst luminous 
shadows, and confess that you never 
saw a tree in its beauty before. Smell 
the fragrance of the woods, like a 
thousand old-fashioned gardens of 
thyme and mignonette. Listen to the 
night, to its small voices, to its great 
harmonies, above all to its silences. 
Grow accustomed to woods on which 
darkness has fallen like a benedic- 
tion, until you lose all fear and learn 
how friendly nature is. You will love 
the night when you understand its 
message, and you will come back 
with two happy memories where you 
now have but one. 

Stamford, Connecticut 
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THE GLORIOUS FOURTH 


BY WILLIAM B. BAILEY 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF: POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


DISGRACEFUL, but an en- 
A coussine story is told by the 
statistics which for eleven 
years the Journal of the American 


Medical Association has been collect- . 


ing, showing the deaths and injuries 
due to the Fourth of July celebra- 
tion in this country: 

Fatal Accidents Injuries 
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1,792 39,488 


During this period of eleven years 
41,280 persons were killed or injured. 
Of these, 1792 were fatal accidents. 
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THE DECREASE IN ACCIDENTS 


The curve indicates the total of all reported 
Fourth of July injuries, fatal and otherwise 


In 1903 there were 466 deaths. These 
have been gradually reduced until in 
1913 there were but 32 fatal acci- 
dents. This is the lowest number 
yet recorded. In 1903 there were 406 
cases of tetanus, of which 363 were 
caused by the blank cartridge. In 
1913 there were but three fatal cases 
of tetanus. 

Of 39,488 persons who were in- 
jured from 1903 to 1913, 140 lost 


their sight entirely, 620 lost one eye, 
485 lost legs, arms or hands, and 
1713 lost one or more fingers. Aside 
from the cases of tetanus, 6997 were 
injured by blank cartridges, 12,989 
by firecrackers, 3343 by cannons, 
3641 by firearms, and 13,226 by ex- 
plosions of powder and fireworks 
Most of the persons injured were 
young boys who were in some way 
maimed or disfigured for life. 

The utter uselessness of this toll 
of suffering is apparent, but it has 
been only within recent years that the 
country-wide agitation for a safe and 
sane Fourth has resulted in the re- 
duction of these needless injuries. In 
New York City in 1913 there was not 
a death from this cause and only 
sixty-five were injured. In 1907, 
twenty-two were killed and 422 in- 
jured. Continued agitation of this 
subject is leading to a celebration 
from which the youngsters can de- 
rive as much pleasure and countless 
homes be spared the desolation which 
has ‘so often followed. 


THE FLAG TO ITS MAKERS 


IKE the Fourth of July, Dec- 
i oration Day and all other pa- 

triotic anniversaries, Flag Day 
brought out much oratory that was, 
however sincere in feeling, perfunc- 
tory and commonplace in expression. 
But our Secretary of the Interior, 
Franklin K. Lane, in an address to 
the clerks in his department not only 
hit upon an unconventional form but 
put into effective language an inspir- 
ing ideal of everyday patriotism. We 
quote it in full, for it will do any 
reader good: 


This morning, as I past into the Land 
Office, the flag dropt me a most cordial 
salutation, and from its rippling folds 
I heard it say: “Good morning, Mr. 
Flag Maker.” 

“T beg your pardon, Old Glory,” I 
said, “you are mistaken. I am not the 
President of the United States, nor the 
Vice-President, nor a member of Con- 
gress, nor even a general in the army. 
I am only a Government clerk.” 

“I greet you again, Mr. Flag Maker,” 
replied the gay voice. “I know you well. 
You are the man who worked in the 
swelter of yesterday straightening out 
the tangle of that farmer’s homestead 
in Idaho.” 

“No, I am not,” I was forced to con- 
fess. 

“Well, perhaps you are the one who 
discovered the mistake in that Indian 
contract in Oklahoma.” 

“No, wrong again,” I said. 

“Well, you helped to clear that patent 
for the hopeful inventor in New York, 
or pushed the opening of that new ditch 
in Colorado, or made that mine in IIli- 
nois more safe, or brought relief to the 
old soldier in Wyoming. No matter, 
whichever one of these beneficent in- 
dividuals you may happen to be, I give 
you greeting, Mr. Flag Maker.” 

I was about to pass on feeling that 
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I was being mocked, when the flag 
stopped me with these words: 

“You know, the world knows, that 
yesterday the President spoke a word 
that made happier the future of ten 
million peons in Mexico, but that act 
looms no larger on the flag than the 
struggle which the boy in Georgia is 
making to win the corn club prize this 
summer. Yesterday the Congress spoke 
a word which will open the door of 
Alaska, but a mother in Michigan 
worked from sunrise until far into the 
night to give her boy an education. She, 
too, is making the flag. Yesterday we 
made a new law to prevent financial 
panics; yesterday, no doubt, a school 
teacher in Ohio taught his first letters 


to a boy who will write a song that will 
give cheer to the millions of our race. 
We are all making the flag.” 

“But,” I said, impatiently, “these peo- 
ple were only working.” 

. Then came a great shout from the 
ag. 

“Let me tell you who I am. The work 
that we do is the making of the real 
flag. I am not the flag, not at all. I am 
but its shadow. I am whatever you make 
me, nothing more. I am your belief in 
yourself, your dream of what a people 
may become. I live a changing life, a 
life of moods and passions, of heart 
breaks and tired muscles. Sometimes I 
am strong with pride, when men do an 
honest work, fitting the rails together 
truly. Sometimes I droop, for then pur- 
pose has gone from me, and cynically 
I play the coward. Sometimes I am loud, 
garish, and full of that ego that blasts 
judgment. But always I am all that you 
hope to be and have the courage to try 
for. I am song and fear, struggle and 
panic, and ennobling hope. I am the 
day’s work of the weakest man, and 
the largest dream of the most daring. 
I am the Constitution and the courts. 
statutes and statute makers, soldier and 
Dreadnought, drayman and _ street 
sweep, cook, counselor and clerk. I am 
the battle of yesterday and the mistake 
of tomorrow. I am the mystery of the 
men who do without knowing why. I 
am the clutch of an idea, and the rea- 
soned purpose of resolution. I am no 
more than what. you believe me to be, 
and I am all that you believe I can be. 
I am what you make me, nothing more. 
I swing before your eyes as a bright 
gleam of color, a symbol of yourself, 
the pictured suggestion of that big thing 
which makes this nation. My stars and 
my stripes are your dreams and your 
labors. They are bright with cheer, bril- 
liant with courage, firm with faith, be- 
cause you have made them so out of 
your hearts, for you are the makers of 
the flag, and it is well that you glory 
in the making.” 
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CARTHAGE WAS DESTROYED—BUT LIVES AGAIN IN THE MOVIES 


The slave girl Cabiria is saved from sacrifice to Moloch by Sophonisba, the daughter of Hasdrubal. The Itala film of Cabiria, planned 
by D’Annunzio, is exceptional for its spectacular and artistic setting 
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THE MOVING 


A REVIEW OF NEW AND 
IMPORTANT MOTION PICTURES 
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D’ANNUNZIO’S VERSION OF THE SECOND 
PUNIC WAR 


FTER man has made an in- 
Aeon it takes him a long 

time to realize it. The auto- 
mobile was for the first few years 
merely a horseless carriage. The 
cinematograph was in the beginning 
only a voiceless drama. Those who 
wrote plays for it were conscious of 
the limitations of the new art; they 
could not realize its opportunities. 
They had been so long accustomed to 
the pettiness and artificiality of the 
stage that they felt lost when the 
proscenium arch was taken away 
and the back drop removed to the 
horizon. 

What has been needed was a play- 
wright who had the courage to let 
his imagination expand to the possi- 
bilities of this new medium of ex- 
pression. The man has now come and 
he is Gabrielle D’Annunzio. Tiring of 
his achievement in Italian romance 
and French verse, in bestial realism 
and fantastic idealism, in drama his- 
torical, religious, spectacular, or de- 
cadent, he sighed for a new world to 
conquer and he has found it in the 
flying film. 

He has taken as his theme one of 
the great wars of history, the strug- 
gle for life between Rome and Car- 
thage, between Europe and Africa. 
Here he finds the same opportunity 
for the display of his patriotism as 
in his gorgeous drama of Venice 
with its motto “The future lies in 
the sea,” which was produced just 
before the Tripolitan war and fore- 
shadowed the extension of the Italian 
empire across the Mediterranean. 
The unbiased foreigner will not see 
in Scipio’s carrying the war into 
Africa against a foe threatening to 
overpower Rome itself a very close 
historical parallel with the recent 
raid of the Italians with dread- 
noughts, machine guns and aero- 
planes against the Arabs and Turks 
of the Tripolitan shore, but then he 
is not expected to. Let the cinema- 
loving Italian get the patriotic thrill 
of feeling himself a descendant of 
the world-conquering Roman while 
we will enjoy Cabiria as Livy brought 
to life, magically unfolding before 
us in a series of beautiful and thrill- 
ing scenes. 

The love theme, or one of them, is 
taken directly from Book XXX of 
Livy’s History of Rome, the strange 
story of Sophonisba, daughter of the 
Carthaginian Hasdrubal, who was in 


love with the young Numidian prince, 
Massinissa, tho married for political 
reasons to the old King Syphax in- 
stead. But Massinissa is a hero such 
as novelist or playwright rarely finds 
ready to his hand. Tho repeatedly 
defeated, hunted down like a fox, 
wounded, exiled, poor and friendless, 
he rallies his Numidians, captures 
King Syphax, besieges his capital, 
Cirta, and marries Sophonisba; then 
when he finds that Scipio demands 
the Queen to grace his triumph he 
sends her word to escape by means 
of the poison cup. 

Signor D’Annunzio has telescoped 
his history and disarranged his dates 
in order to get in all the picturesque 
incidents possible, but those who 
know their Livy sufficiently well to 
call the attention of their seat-mates 
to his anachronisms are few and 
they have their reward. For the rest 
of us it is a real lesson in history 
to see how the Roman soldiers scaled 
a wall by pyramiding with their 
shields; how the ladders and cata- 
pults were used by the besiegers and 
stones and pitch by the defenders of 
the city; how galleys maneuvered 
and troops marched. Even legends 
are actualized, for to the movies all 
things are pussible. Scientists have 
long discredited the possibility of 
Archimedes setting the Roman fleet 
on fire by means of mirrors, but here 
we not only see it done but watch 
him working out the method by lab- 
oratory experiments. 

Cabiria begins with an eruption of 
Mt. Etna and the destruction of a 
villa, but it becomes more exciting 
as it goes on. The little daughter of 
the household is saved by a subter- 
ranean passage, is carried off by 
Pheenician pirates and carried to Car- 
thage, where she is about to be 
thrown by the priest of Baal into the 
fiery maw of ‘Moloch when she is 
rescued ‘by a Roman spy and his 
giant Nubian slave. These are the 
main incidents of the first part of 
the first act, corresponding to the 
opening conversation between the 
maid and the butler in the ordinary 
domestic drama. Afterward the plot 
thickens. 

It must not be thought Cabiria is 
all war and horrors. Comic relief, 
usually lacking in the historical 
photoplays, is here supplied chiefly 
by Bodastoret, keeper of the Striped 
Monkey wineshep in Carthage. There 
are many scenes that for pure beauty 
could hardly be matched by any can- 
vas. Hannibal crossing the Alps at 


sunset, the train of camels crossing 
the desert dunes, the doves of Sopho- 
nisba and the tableau of the bridal 
galley at the close will linger long in 
the memory of every one who sees 
them. (Jtala Company, New York.) 


PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN 


“The Moving Picture Educator” 
department of The Moving Picture 
World recommends the following 
reels as suitable for school entertain- 
ments: 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “Wild Birds in 
Their Haunts,” “How Plants Grow” 
would be a splendid beginning and 
would blaze the way for others of a 
more scholastic nature, if necessary. 
For a thoro children’s entertaining pro- 
gram, there could be no better selection 
than “Two Old Pals,” “Little Red 
Riding Hood,” “Jack and the Bean 
Stalk” and “April Fool.” For the 
Fourth of July, the program should be: 
“Fairy Banquet,” “Old Glory,” “Tramp 
Elephant” and “For the Queen.” There 
may be added to these “The Star Span- 
gled Banner,” “The Declaration of In- 
dependence,” besides pictures centered 
around both Washington and Lincoln. 
For an entertainment of a little more 
senior character, the following is a 
good one: “Ancient Temples of Egypt,” 


“The Battle,” “Home” and “A Pueblo 


nee: 

or a still higher grade of exhibition 
where those present are more of the 
stamp of the high school pupil the fol- 
lowing is a good suggestive list: “The 
Glories of Ancient Rome,” “On the Trail 
of Germs,” “The House-Fly,” “Sponge 
Fisheries,” “Life in Our Ponds,” “Wa- 
ter Beetle and Its Young,” “The Frog,” 
“The Story of the Typewriter,” “Fan 
and Lace Making in Japan,” “Bees and 
Honey.” 


INSECT LIFE 


The transformation of the insect 
from caterpillar to chrysalis and on 
to butterfly is a marvelous thing to 
watch, but the entire cycle requires 
more prolonged attention than most 
children can be induced to give. As a 
supplement and incentive to such na- 
ture study the film on the Carrot 
Caterpillar is excellently adapted. 
The pictures are colored and the de- 
scriptive slides are more carefully 
worded than usual. Another en- 
tomological reel by the same com- 
pany deals with the Scarab and is 
dramatic and funny as well as in- 
structive. The fight between the bee- 
tles over their booty and their 
Sisyphus-labors in rolling it to their 
underground treasure-house are real- 
ly thrilling. These films are not new 
but have for some time been known 
to educators as among the best of 
their class. (Pathé film, General Film 
Company, New York.) 
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VIVIANI, SPELLBINDER AND PREMIER 


French premiers come and go with 
such swiftness that we take little 
note of them in America, but the 
man who for the moment heads the 
government in France is a pictur- 
esque character and whether in of- 
fice or out will doubtless continue to 
play an active part in future poli- 
tics as in the past. Professor Guer- 
lac of Cornell here explains by what 
steps the young Socialist spellbinder 
and bitter skeptic became the first 
Minister of Labor and has now 
reached the highest rung of the po- 
litical ladder.—EDITOR. 


tury that I saw and heard for the 

first time M. René Viviani. He 
was then already a well-known mem- 
ber of the Socialist Party, a brilliant 
lawyer, a writer on the staff of the 
principal Socialist paper, a deputy 
of the famous vintage of 1893, one 
of the most promising orators of a 
party that has always been rich in 
oratory, as well as in promises. 

He had come to Limoges, the in- 
dustrial town of Central France, at 
the request of its Socialist mayor, to 
address the working men, who had 
then I forget what grievances. Was 
it a Ribot or a Dupuy ministry that 
was then in power? “hat, too, has 
escaped my memory. But I recollect 
very vividly the appearance on the 
stage of the three or four 


I: was in the ’90’s of the last cen- 
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But that is decidedly what M. 
Viviani displayed in his twenty- 
minute speech, devoted, I recall dis- 
tinctly, to the flaying of French 
magistracy who had just then ren- 
dered some severe judgments against 
the working men engaged in a 
strike. His rapid-fire delivery, his 
nervous and snappy sentences, the 
swing and rhythm of his periods, 
bespoke a first-class stump speaker 
of the kind who make a hit at every 
shot, and whose fervid passion keeps 
their audiences in a continuous ten- 
sion and thrill. 

M. René Viviani entered Parlia- 
ment twenty-one years ago, in Sep- 
tember, 1893, as Deputy of the fifth 
ward of Paris, which includes the 
Latin Quarter, the Sorbonne, the 
Law School, and the Pantheon. He 
was just thirty, having been born 
November 8, 1863, in Sidi-Bel-Ab- 
bés, Province of Oran, in that North 
African France, where races and na- 
tionalities—French, Italian, Span- 
ish, Moorish, Alsatian—are working 
out a new civilization. His fame be- 
gan at the Paris bar, where, as a 
budding lawyer, he had become 
“Secretary of the Conference,” a 
purely honorary position to which 
beginners are elected, during their 
three-year probation period, on the 
strength of their oratorical skill in 
special academic debates organized 


for the training of young lawyers. 
The “Secretaries of the Confer- 
ence” are the successful advocates 
and politicians of tomorrow. Out of 
that brilliant élite have come such 
men as M. Millerand, M. Barthou, M. 
Poincaré. Some of these promising 
barristers confine themselves to 
their profession, and are content to 
become, some day, great criminal 
lawyers, like Henri Robert and La- 
bori. Others—the more enthusiastic 
and militant variety—mingle imme- 
diately law with politics. 

Viviani was not slow to cast his 
lot with the politicians. His sharp, 
aggressive, even bitter turn of mind 
destined him to the opposition, 
which, moreover, always has had 
more attraction for young French- 
men. He soon joined that group of 
lawyers, writers, professors, who in 
1890 swelled the old Socialist Party, 
instilling new blood in an organism 
that, until then, had been living en- 
tirely on the old Marxist creed and 
the bloody souvenirs and traditions 
of the Commune. 

Socialism was then the thing. Men 
from all parties were entering its 
ranks: Jaurés, the moderate repub- 
lican; Marcel Sembat, the graduate 
of a Catholic college; Millerand, the 
right-hand man of Clemenceau; 
Viviani, the friend and rival of Mille- 
rand. All the Socialists, young and 
old, had for their organ 





opposition spellbinders, 
who had been brought 
from the Paris train di- 
rectly to the meeting in 
the large circus, packed 
with working men. Altho 
Camille Pelletan was 
there, the old, unkempt 
warhorse of the Radical 
party, who amused the 
crowd with his sallies, and 
a Parisian alderman, now 
forgotten, who broke 
down in the midst of his 
speech, M. Viviani easily 
carried the honors. 

A spare, slender young 
man, in his wrinkled sack 
coat and baggy trousers, I 
see him still; with his 
cropped mustache, his in- 
tense look, walking up and 
down the platform, speak- 
ing with lightning veloc- 
ity, hurling invectives at 
the Government, stopping 
only long enough for the 
vociferous bravos and the 
frantic handclapping of 
his enthusiastic Socialis- 
tic hearers. 








a newspaper which was 
then the only Socialist 
newspaper, La _ Petite 
République. Here, as well 
as in the Chamber, in 
the law court. where he 
acted as counsel for the 
Syndicate of Railway Em- 
ployees, in all the Social- 
ist conventions in France 
and out of France, M. Vi- 
viani acted the part of a 
regular and prominent 
member of the party. His 
fame soon became wide- 
spread. Long before the 
general public had heard 
of M. Briand, it knew M. 
Viviani. His name used to 
be coupled with that of 
M. Millerand; they were 
the two telling debaters 
and keen thinkers of the 
party of which Jaurés 
was then, as now, the un- 
rivaled orator. 

When the long squab- 
bles over M. Millerand’s 
participation in the gov- 
ernment ended by his ex- 
clusion, and the formation 








The word 
was not 


“punch” 
in use then. 
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international agreement not to accept 
any offices in “bourgeois” govern- 
ments, Viviani, like Briand, stayed 
outside. In 1902 the Latin Quarter 
had refused him, in favor of an ob- 
scure Nationalist, the continuation 
of his mandate, so that, four years 
later, in 1906, he had to appeal to 
the votes of a rural constituency in 
the Department of Creuse, which 
has ever since remained faithful to 
him. Henceforth he was an “Inde- 
pendent Socialist,” convenient label 
for those who did not care to wait 
until the millenium to take their 
share of the honors and responsibili- 
ties of government, and still did not 
wish to renounce altogether the be- 
liefs, hopes, or utopias of their 
younger years. 

M. Viviani soon received the re- 
ward of his “independence.” In No- 
vember, 1906, when M. Clémenceau 
established a new Ministry of Labor, 
it was the former Socialist of fifteen 
years’ standing who became the first 
incumbent of the office. Like Miller- 
and, like Briand, after him, Viviani 
showed himself a man of realization 
as well as of ideals. He worked hard 
to place on the statute books some 
of the more feasible promises of the 
Socialist program, and to his un- 
ceasing efforts and masterly debat- 
ing power is due the passing of the 
Pension Law that gives to 17,000,000 
men and women the right of a pen- 
sion at the age of sixty-five. Against 
the conservative economists of the 
older school and uncompromising 
Marxists of the Guesde persuasion, 
he defended the new bill, which, 
whatever be its deficiencies, marked 
the advent into French law of the 
principles of state Socialism. 

While equal, in every way, to the 
new functions that had been en- 
trusted to him, M. Viviani had not 
completely forsaken the old man. 
The idealist, the opposition debater, 
the ornate, glib rhetorician that he 
always had been, betrayed him one 
day into making a declaration that 
created a great stir and was widely 
quoted against him. Speaking in the 
House, as Minister of Labor, on the 
obligation that the state has to give 
the masses something more than 
hopes of a distant and future happi- 
ness, he was carried into a manifes- 
tation of official irreligion such as 
had never been made before by a 
Minister acting in the name of the 
Government, 

The passage, from a literary 
standpoint, is worthy of admiration, 
and would deserve to be quoted, even 
if it had not become famous as a 
sort of public confession of what the 
conservatives have claimed was al- 
ways the real religious policy of the 
Republican Party: 


All together, first our fathers, then 
our elders, and now ourselves, we have 
set ourselves to the work of anti-Cler- 
icalism, of irreligion; we have torn 
from the people’s soul all belief in an- 
other life, in the deceiving and unreal 
visions of a heaven. To the man who 
stays his steps at set of sun, crushed 
beneath the labor of the day and weep- 
ing with want and wretchedness, we 
have said: “Behind these clouds at 
which you gaze so mournfully there are 
only vain dreams of heaven.” With 
magnificent gesture we have quenched 
for him in the sky those lights which 
none shall ever kindle again. 

I do not think that M. Viviani has 
ever officially recanted on that point; 
but he has this very year deemed it 
prudent not to repeat his confession 
of disbelief, and to come back to the 
much safer ground of anti-Clerical- 
ism on which all Republicans join 
hands. On the 24th of March, 1914, 
speaking in the Senate as Minister 
of Public Instruction of the Dou- 
mergue Cabinet, on a bill drafted to 
defend the public schools against the 
Clericals, he expressed his present 


attitude in a speech, which the Sen- 
ate ordered to be posted all over the 
country, and of which the following 
is a characteristic expression of his 
views: 


If the Church were only a faith, if 
it were satisfied to open its temples to 
the believers, to call them to prayer, to 
offer them peace, silence, resignation, 
blessing for the dead and consolation 
for the > - we would have nothing 
to object. Before these people we stand 
respectful and uncovered. 

But you know well, gentlemen, that 
the Church is more than that; the Cler- 
ical Party doesn’t allow it to be only 
that: it wishes to be a government; it 
wants to reconquer the privileges that 
the Revolution have wrested frem it; it 
will not be satisfied with the place to 
which the modern world has restricted 
it. Hence, if there is a régime that 
should confront such a system, it is the 
Republican régime; not merely because 
the Republic is a government, but be- 
cause it is a faith, because it must un- 
furl like a flag its ideal. before all men 
and continue to raise souls teward 
freedom and justice. 


Cornell University 


THE LEND-A-VOLUME LIBRARY 


N most private libraries there 
| Ee be found popular books, 

which having had one or two 
readings by their owners or mem- 
bers of the family, are of no further 
service. Particularly is this true as 
to novels and children’s books. Own- 
ers of such books would be glad to 
have their neighbors read them, but 
are reluctant to lend freely, as with- 


out a system of charging or keeping 


trace of books, they are apt to be 
lost. To give them away might mean 
that they would simply furnish food 
for moths in a neighbor’s attic. 

Any scheme, therefore, looking to 
the free circulation of books, would 
be to the average town a welcomed 
innovation; and the generous spirit 
evidenced by people to share the 
pleasures of a book with a friend, 
could be utilized to bring this about. 
The simple plan proposed might be 
called a “Lend-a-Volume Library.” 
Let some individual, or a committee 
working thru a local library associa- 
tion, visit homes where there are 
books and ask for the loan of a few 
popular but inexpensive volumes for 
a given léngth of time. Let these be 
carefully listed as to source, giving 
credit to each contributor. 

Some enterprising merchant would 
be glad to give prominent space in 
his store for a neat book-case or sec- 
tion of shelving, where the - books 
could be arranged, easily accessible 
for handling, and loaned without 
charge to any one from town or coun- 
try deemed trustworthy by the pro- 
prietor of the store. 

A card in each volume to be signed 
by the borrowers, pledging them- 


selves to observe a few simple rules, 
and a twenty-five cent dating stamp 
with which to record date of loan and 
return would be all the charging sys- 
tem needed. Lost books would be paid 
for and small fines charged for keep- 
ing books over time. This fund would 
supply money for incidental ex- 
penses. Rural borrowers could utilize 
the new low rate parcel post on books. 
New magazines might be included 
and similarly circulated. 

Those who loaned books to the 
library would be glad to contribute 
to the pleasure and enlightenment of 
the community, yet at any time 
should they see fit, they could recall 
their loan, or substitute other books. 
The library association, or board, 
would direct the affairs of the library 
and provide new books, eliminating 
undesirable, objectionable or useless 
volumes, the object being to keep 
only those worth reading, and which 
by test would be read. 

From the merchant’s standpoint it 
would be desirable because it would 
bring people to his store—an advan- 
tage which would more than offset 
the little effort required to look after 
and exchange a few volumes a day. 

Many people would gladly give the 
books, or give money, which would, 
of course, be acceptable; but the idea, 
at least at first, might best be tested 
by making it largely a loan affair. 
The association would give its time, 
the community would lend the books, 
the store would furnish the place of 
exchange. 

The plan is worth trying. The need 
is there; the books, in part, are: 
there; and the field is open. 
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PROGRESSIVISM, LABORISM 
AND SOCIALISM 


ADICALISM is of many hues, 
Re= progressive pale purple 

o revolutionary blood red. The 
French have a saying: “Everybody 
is on the right to somebody.” Wher- 
ever one stands as a reformer he 
has neighbors on one side who look 
askance at his daring radicalism and 
neighbors on the other side who sniff 
at his timid conservatism. 

Prof. John R. Commons, of the 
University of Wisconsin, who has 
collected articles written during ten 
years into a volume on Labor and Ad- 
ministration, was considered so dan- 
gerous by an eastern university that, 
despite his rare capacity as scholar, 
investigator and teacher, his resig- 
nation was as welcome as a fresh en- 
dowment. Finding later a congenial 
sphere in the university which was 
coéperating. with Governor (now 
Senator) La Follette, in the elabora- 
tion of a liberal economic and politi- 
cal program, he continued his open- 
eyed tho sympathetic investigation 
of industrial problems and made 
himself, in the judgment of fellow 
economists, the best-informed man 
in the country on labor questions. But 
the opinions he now elaborates seem, 
to many reformers, to be safe and 
sane to the point of tameness. 

Abstract doctrines, millennial 
hopes, vituperative vaporings, do not 
attract him. “The history of labor 
laws and strikes have this in com- 
mon to both—laws become dead let- 
ters; the victories of strikes are nib- 
bled away. Amateur faith in laws and 
strikes weakens with experience... . 
Attention is shifting from laws to 
the means of enforcing them—from 
strikes to the unions that safeguard 
the gains—from the rights of labor 
to the protection of its rights. Here 
is a field, not for the ‘friend of la- 
bor’ who paints an abstract working 
man, but for the utilitarian idealist, 
who sees them all as they are.” 

Such humdrum doctrine would be 
scorned even by so moderate a so- 
cialist as Robert Hunter, whose vol- 
ume on Violence and the Labor Move- 
ment yet labels him, to the wilder 
spirits, far on his Left, as “milk-and- 
water, guaranteed harmless under 
the pure food law.” Syndicalists, In- 
dustrial Workers of the World and 
anarchists (excepting those of the 
mildly philosophic kind who keep 
canary birds) boldly profess, as 
Ettor did recently before the Indus- 
trial Relations Commission, that 
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they will use any means, however vio- 
lent and illegal, which will gain their 
ends. Such doctrine horrifies Mr. 
Hunter, to whom violence is ethi- 
cally unjustifiable and tactically sui- 
cidal. Even the mildly spectacular 
promenading in mourning clothes 
outside the offices of Mr. Rockefeller 
and the unseemly invasion of 
churches for advertising purposes is 
condemned by Socialists like Robert 
Hunter and Morris Hillquit. Mr. 
Hunter has lovingly elaborated the 
long, tedious history of Socialist 








THE NEWEST BOOKS 


The Autobiography of a Happy 
Woman, Anonymous. Segments of 
her life, unconnected — as they 
fuse in the joy of work; uncon- 
cerned with the problem of sex, of 
woman’s ways, or woman’s rights, 
except as they are material to hap- 
piness. 





Moffat, Yard $1.50 


Collected Essays of Rudolf Eucken. 
This new volume from the foremost 
defender of Christian idealism con- 
tains twenty essays on various re- 
ligious and philosophical move- 
ments of the time in Germany and 
elsewhere published during the 
past twenty-five years. 

Secribners $4 


The Upper Reaches of the Amazon, 
by Joseph F. Woodroffe. Dealing 
with the country explored by 
Roosevelt, but concerned not so 
much with rivers as with natural 
history and the people who gather 
the rubber crops. 

Macmillan $3 


The America’s Cup Races, by Her- 
bert L. Stone. A timely history, 
handsomely illustrated, of Eng- 
land’s futile attempts to recover the 
famous yachting trophy brought to 
this country in 1851. 

Outing $2 


Midstream, by Will Levington Com- 
fort. In which the author, at the 
“halfway house” of life, cannot re- 
frain from telling the reader what 
a wonderful youth he was. Hobby- 
horses and kilts are set forth with 
all the enthusiasm of a new dis- 
covery. 

Doran $1.25 


Clark’s Field, by Robert Herrick. 
A single-tax argument in the form 
of a story about a twenty-acre field 
around which a great city grew, 
and how it affected the life of a 
girl who fell heir to it. 

Houghton Mifflin $1.40 


Idylis of a Dutch Village, by S. 
Ulfer, a translation. Revealing in 
the windmill-guarded meadows of 
Holland and its simple farmers a 
new field of literary wealth little 
known to the English reader. 
Dutton $1.75 























party efforts to cast out anarchism, 
to purge from their body in different 
countries the virus of violence. 
“Whenever any group or section of 
the labor movement has embarked 
upon a policy of breaking the law, 
or using any weapons that will win 
the fight, whether such policy was 
styled terrorism, propaganda of the 
deed, direct action, sabotage or an- 
archism, it has invariably served to 
demoralize and destroy the move- 
ment, by attracting to it professional 
criminals, infesting it with spies, 
leading the workers to needless and 
senseless slaughter and ultimately 
engendering a spirit of disgust and 
reaction.” 

Not only is violence the worst of 
tactics, but it is out of harmony with 
Socialist philosophy, says the au- 
thor. Socialism does not hold the 
individual employer responsible for 
the ills of society, but the out- 
rageous system of which the em- 
‘ployer also is sometimes the victim. 
“One can cut off the head of.an indi- 
vidual, but it is impossible to cut off 
the head of an economic law.” 

All this anxious disclaiming of 
violence is rather laughable to 
English Walling, who in Progressiv- 
ism and After is still further to the 
Left. To him Robert Hunter is little 
better than a Rooseveltian Progres- 
sive, only a step or two ahead of that 
butt of Socialist ridicule, Samuel 
Gompers and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The state socialism or 
laborism which Robert Hunter advo- 
cates is but a half way stage be- 
tween private capitalism and real 
socialism. All that author’s parade of 
parliamentary action, of the thrill- 
ing victories won by persistent 
propaganda and peaceful organiza- 
tion is delusive, because the victories 
have been won largely by abandon- 
ing socialist principles. For example, 
argues Walling, take the German 
Social Democratic party, which, 
Hunter boasts, polls four and a 
quarter million votes and elects 
twenty-eight per cent of the Reichs- 
tag. That very vote has been its un- 
doing. Dominated now by the clerks, 
little merchants, professional men 
and skilled mechanics who, tho in the 
main simply voting for the party at 
elections, yet dictate its policy, the 
party in the Reichstag has backslid- 
den to the extent of voting for the 
militarist budget, thereby abandon- 
ing the most important practical 
plank in their platform. 

Mr. Walling’s analysis is very 
acute, dispassionate, painstaking, 
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and, in the main, convincing. He 
has remarkable persistence of pur- 
pose and literary fecundity. Tho 
only the student will have the pa- 
tience to read thru the voluminous 
analyses, yet those who do master 
them will have a deeper knowledge 
ef the likely results of our revolu- 
tionary movements than they could 
acquire from any other source. 

Mr. Walling is near the extreme 
Left. Not far beyond him, surely, 
the compass will have been boxed 
and those further Left will consti- 
tute the extreme Right. 

Labor and Administration, by Prof. 
John R. Commons. The Macmillan 
Tala ont the Labor Movement, 


by Robert Hunter. The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 


Progressivism and After, by Eng- 
ee The Macmillan Co. 
1.50. 


MAETERLINCK ON IMMOR- 
TALITY 


In The Independent for June 12, 
1913, I pointed out some notable 
discrepancies between Maeterlinck’s 
La Mort and the essay published 
in English under the title Death, 
and I exprest the hope that the 
fuller French version would be 
translated in its entirety for the 
benefit of the English reading public. 
This has now been done, and Mr. de 
Mattos has performed his task with 
his usual skill and deftness of phrase. 
The new chapters (IV to VIII), to 
which attention was drawn in my 
previous article, are now accessible 
to the American public, and the 
whole essay from beginning to end 
has been greatly strengthened in the 
enlarged text. The chapter of “con- 
clusions” in particular will be eager- 
ly scanned by those who look for light 
or consolation to the Belgian mystic. 
He puts aside the religious solutions 
as not open to the tests of human 
reason, and dismisses total annihila- 
tion as physically impossible. The 
hypothesis of a survival of the ego, 
released from the body, but retain- 
ing full and unimpaired conscious- 
ness of its identity, seems to him 
very unlikely and not greatly to be 
desired, tho less to be feared than 
our actual existence. Survival with- 
out any sort of consciousness would 
be tantamount to annihilation. He 
comes finally to the hypothesis of a 
cosmic consciousness, with the alter- 
native of a modified consciousness for 
which death is inconceivable, and 
which therefore implies absorption 
in the cosmic consciousness: 

If there be a consciousness some- 
where, or some thing that takes the 
place of consciousness, we shall be in 
that consciousness or that thing, be- 
cause we cannot be elsewhere. And, as 
this consciousness or this thing cannot 
be unhap use it is impossible 


beca 
that infinity should exist for its own 
unhappiness, neither shall we be un- 


appy when we are in it. Lastly, if the: 


nfinity into which we shall be projected 
oe no sort of consciousness nor any- 
bey that stands for it, the reason will 

that consciousness or anything that 
might replace it is not indispensable to 
eternal happiness. 

This is a vague and shadowy as- 
surance to substitute for “the sure 
and certain hope of life everlasting” 
offered by the creeds; but those for 
whom the creeds have ceased to be 
valid may find in Maeterlinck’s essay 
some ground for encouragement. The 
shuddering dread of death haunted 
the imagination of the Middle Ages 
and the Renascence like a continual 
nightmare. It forms the dark back- 
ground of Everyman and many an- 
other masterpiece of medieval litera- 
ture. Shakespeare puts the same 
thought into the mouth of Claudio in 
Measure for Measure. 

If the modern world has lost its 
hold on the consolations and promises 
of religion, it has also been delivered 
from this craven fear of death; and 
Maeterlinck’s essay, altho it proves 
little or nothing, is in this regard an 
encouraging sign of the times. 

J. W. CUNLIFFE. 


Our Eternity, by Maurice Maeter- 
«a a York: Dodd, Mead & 


BRANDES AND NIETZSCHE 

Opportunely with the visit to pon 
ica of the great Danish critic comes a 
volume containing his correspondence 
with Friedrich Nietzsche; twenty-two 
letters, exchanged in one year, ending 
with that significant scrawl: 

To the friend Georg: When once you 
had discovered me it was easy enough 
to find me: the difficulty is now to get 
rid' of me. THE CRUCIFIED. 

This was Nietzsche’s last writing be- 
fore the madness settled upon him for 
life and it shows that his growing 
megalomania had reached the point 
where he who had ‘before boasted of 
being the Antichrist, had now come to 
identify himself with the Christ. 

Macmillan. 75 cents. 
THE HEART OF CHILDHOOD 

The author of The Very Little Per- 
son, Mary Heaton Vorse, carries her 
social analysis a step further in her 
latest novel, The Heart’s Country. No 
one can write more tenderly of child- 
hood than Mrs. Vorse, and her story of 
a girl’s heart is charming while she 
writes of the little group of New Eng- 
land lassies of fifty years ago; they 
are less convincing as they grow into 
womanhood at the end of the book. 

Houghton Mifflin. $1.35. 
R. L. 6. 

This volume, entitled R. L. S., is a 
collection of informing papers upon the 
materials and the various backgrounds 
of Stevenson’s fiction by Francis Watt. 
An attempt has obviously been made 
to round out the collection into some- 
thing like a study of the author, by 
prefixing a chapter on his life, and by 
adding chapters on his career as lawyer 
and engineer, on his verse, on his reli- 
gion, on his character and on his style. 


These subdivisions are all speinhie. 
Until a more intimate study of Steven- 
son’s life than we yet have, becomes in 
some way possible, his letters will be 
his biography. Meanwhile, any inform- 
ation as to materials on which he built 
his stories is interesting, whether or 
not it is important or necessary. 
Maemillan. $1.50. 
BREAKING THE EAST’S RACE BARRIERS 
The spirited descriptions of personal 
experiences and impressions recorded 
in Dr. Lewis Gaston Leary’s Syria and 
the Land of Lebanon give his volume 
the flavor of a book of travel and make 
it pleasant reading. Everywhere there 
are suggestions of the new movements 
revolutionizing the old order even in 
the East. The picture of the field-day 
in Beirut, at which the mingling races 
in their athletic sports broke over the 
barriers of traditional enmity and re- 
ligious strife, is symbolical of the grad- 
ual emergence of a larger social vision 
and a new social life in that region of 
conflicting civilizations. 
McBride, Nast & Co. 
SEARCHING FOR THE POLE 
Sir Ernest N. Shackleton’s fascinat- 
ing and stirring narrative of his search 
for the South Pole in 1908-9, en- 
titled The Heart of the Antarctic, has 
been republished, with many i'lustra- 
tions from photographs, maps and 
sketches, in an inexpensive, one-volume 
edition. It is an enthralling account of 
a great undertaking written with de- 
cided literary skill. 
Lippincott. $1.50. 
PARKS, PLANS AND PLATITUDES 
A bulky contribution to the literature 
of city planning is Frank Koester’s 
Modern City Planning and Main- 
tenance, a handsomely printed and 
beautifully illustrated volume, rich in 
detailed information, and as indifferent- 
ly written as books of the sort are apt 
to be. Why does the new city movement 
nearly always express itself thru a veil 
of vapid generalizations? 
McBride, Nast & Co. $6. 
LET THEM COME IN 
Mary Antin has written an argu- 
mentative sequel to The Promised Land, 
her brilliant autobiography. They Who 
Knock at Our Gates is a plea, or rather 
a challenge,.in behalf of free immigra- 
tion. To her enthusiasm the problem ap- 
pears rather simpler, perhaps, than it 
really is, but her fresh, earnest idealism 
commands attention on a much written 
about subject. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. 
BEGINNINGS OF THE CHURCH 
It is a difficult task to set forth the 
foundation facts and forces of early 
church history. The records are meager 
and indefinite, and the disposition has 
been almost universal to read into the 
scattered data the historian’s precon- 
ceived theory of development. The 
period has also been regarded as more 
or less authoritative for Christian be- 
lief and practise. Consequently most 
works on the subject are polemical in 
purpose, whatever their form. These 
considerations suggest and account for - 
the grave defects in the volume of 
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WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO 
SPEND YOUR SUMMER? 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly 
answer all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health, or 
business; the best hotels, large or small; the best routes to reach 
them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and 
foreign. 


The Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known 
because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at McAlpin Hotel, 34th St. 


and Broadway, New York, and the St. Charles Hotel, New 


Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. Address 
inquiries by mail to 


INFORMATION 


THE INDEPENDENT - Publishers Building, New York 


Give me information— 
About 








Name 


Address 























Ocean 
Trips 


NOVA SCOTIA CAPE BRETON PRINCE 
EDWARD ISLAND NEWFOUNDLAND 


An ideal vacation resort—Wonderful climate—Superb scenery 


You don’t know the enchanting way to this Summer Land un- 
less you_ have taken the ali water route from Boston, as the 
= voyage down the romantic coast of Nova Scotia is one of the 
great short trips of the world. The magnificent new SS. 
4 ; “Evangeline,” the finest fitted and most luxurious ship in the 
Atlantic Coastwise trade, sails every Tuesday for Halifax, 
Hawkesbury and Charlottetown; SS. “Halifax” Saturdays till July 1st then Wednesdays and 


Saturdays. 
SEND STAMP FOR BOOKLETS 


F, W. BEDELL, Agent, 72 Commercial Wharf, Boston 


78 DAYS T*4°¥. 79 ENOLAND $375, 7 Bermuda 


Also July 4. A few vacancies. C. A. TURRELL, 
rature cooler Lo at oe 
Atlantic Coast Re 












Prof. of Romance Langs., Univ. of Arizona, TUCSON, 

















Rox 


Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore p Reece Saeen Rates 
Twin Savow & _= SERISUREAR, ” 10,5618 tons dis- 
placem: wireless telegraphy. Fastest, 
newest = on nly Steamer landing passengers at the 
Where Every Vacation Joy Is 


dock in Bermuda without transfer. 
Multiplied a Thousand Fold ee See. 


MIDSUMMER TRIPS N.8., 
noe — cruise of 
miles. agnificent 
To Quebee 2:2" .iF& 
trait, 
You need a rest for your body and and River St. Lawrence and far-famed Saguenay 


Gulf 
; ' ¢ River. S. S. ‘Trinidad’ from New York July 4th and 18th, 
mind! age the place where you | {1 Just ist and 1Sth. From Quebec July 10th and 24th, August 7th 
will surely find it. and 2ist. For illustrated p with i apply to 


Colorado is but a one-night’s trip from A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Age fonts Quebec 8. 4 
Chicago—you’re there before you know it. Ltd. 29 Broadway, Ni or coo 
Don’t charge the trip to your expense ac- | ® & son, 245 Broadway, or any Ticket Agent. 
count—enter it as an investment. Go on Maine 
the Rock Island Lines’ “Rocky Mountain pees 
Limited’’—every morning from Chicago to ROBINHOOD INN AND COTTAGES 
Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo. BAILEY ISLAND, MAINE 

Steel equipment, commodious berths in | now open. Directly on Ocean. Special atten- 














new steel Pullmans. Home comforts and | tion given families. Circular. Muss * Massey. 

club comforts combined to make train 

comforts on this superb train. BE ELI O - OFF THE 
The “Colorado Flyer’ and other fast 

trains on convenient schedules over a MAINE COAST 

splendid roadbed every day. Finest, mod- Quaint combination of 


ern all-steel equipment. th Inn &: forest and seaalwess 
We maintain Travel Bureaus in all im- @ 

portant cities. Our representatives are Sos, ton . aca one—ton map con Non rere 

travel experts, who will help you plan a = 7 Hectes 68 © er $ 

wonderful and an economical vacation, | Smmicview sibotms ian tones Eastport, Maine —Adarees 

give you full information about hotels, untii July 1, Box 720, Waterbury, Conn. 

camps, ranches, boarding places, and look 


after every detail of your trip. Hotel Nobseussett, Dennis, 0Y22+0°k™NG 
Write today to L. M. Allen, Rock Island tt, * MASS. BAY. 











Lines, Room 724 LaSalle Station, Chicago. Delightful bathing. Excellent Table and Service. 
— cies . * | Booklets and road maps. 
Low fares June 1 to September 30, A. W. MacDOUGALL, Maaager. 





Bampton Lectures by Rev. George Ed- 
mundson on The Church in Rome in 
the First Century. There is much learn- 
ing in evidence and not a few novel 
conjectures are made, but imagination 
and inference are given too loose rein 
when they speed toward traditional 
conclusions. 

Longmans. $2.50. 
CONNECTICUT’S CONTRIBUTION 

Few local chronicles read as inter- 
estingly as George L. Clark’s A History 
of Connecticut. Not content with a mere 
political outline he has followed the 
newer fashions of historians and pre- 
sented the intellectual and economic 
forces that have contributed to the 
state’s development. Eli Whitney, Elias 
Howe, Seth Thomas and Charles Good- 
year, the inventor of the rubber pro- 
cess, receive equal attention with John 
Winthrop, General Putnam or others of 
the state’s public men. 

Putnam. $3.50. 
THE BANANA BUSINESS 

Frederick Upham Adams has in his 
Conquest of the Tropics made the most 
of his interesting theme, the develop- 
ment of the United Fruit Company. To 
bring under cultivation a thousand 
square miles of tropical land and to 
revolutionize the dietary habits of a 
nation by making staple an unknown 
food is an achievement justifying a 
dithyrambic style. Our grandfathers 
did not know the taste of the banana, 
but now if the reader does not eat fifty 
a year some one is getting his share. 
The “Romance of Big Business” series 
starts out well. 

Doubleday, Page. $2. 
MEDICAL PROGRESS 

Rapidity of medical progress of late 
years has kept text-books and diction- 
aries in a state of constant revision, as 
is evidenced by the fifth editing since 
1906 of Black’s Medical Dictionary. 
Illustrated with thirteen plates, and 
special articles by experts on the new 
procedures and discoveries and free as 
far as possible from technical terminol- 
ogy it is designed to appeal te the lay- 
man as well as the physician. 

Maemillan. $2.50. 
OTTOMAN POLITICS 

Twelve years as New York Herald 
correspondent at Constantinople from 
1896 to 1908 make Sidney Whitman’s 
Turkish Memories unusually interest- 
ing and vivid. Besides the intimate pic- 
ture of Abdul Hamid, the “sick man of 
Europe,” and of the intrigue leading 
to his downfall there are first-hand ac- 
counts of the Armenian massacres of 
1896, and visits to the principal parts 
of the empire. His unusual opportuni- 
ties for observation of Turkish affairs 
throw much light on the course of poli- 
tics at the Ottoman capital. 

Seribner’s. $2.25. 
“SWEETENED SERMONS” 

Those who desire to have sermon- 
ettes in sugar-coated form, in which 
the coating of travel description com- 
prizes the best part of each dose, may 
be edified and certainly satisfied with 
Rev. C. W. Elsey’s Journeying with 
Jesus in Egypt and Palestine. 

The Gorham Press. $1.50. 
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The ASQUAM HOUSE 
Holderness, N. H. 


A high-class modern hotel on Shepard Gill, 
on shore of Asquam Lakes, commanding a view 
of lakes and mountains that is unsurpassed. 
Driving, boating, fishing, bathing, tennis. 

H. F. DORR, Proprietor. Booklets. 


THE GREYLOCK HOTEL 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. The Berkshires 


Send for copy of “Williamstown, the Vil- 
lage Beautiful.” 


HENRY N. TEAGUE, Lessee 


ABERDEEN HALL 


Directly on Vineyard Sound 























rs. FRANCIS P. YEAGER 
HYANNIS, CAPE COD, MASS, 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


THE CRATER CLUB 


At Essex-on-Lake Champlain 


Offers to families of refinement at very mod- 
erates rates the attractions of.a beautiful lake 
shore in a locality with a remarkable record 
for healthfulness. The club affords an excel- 
lent plain table and accommodation. The 
boating is safe, there are attractive walks and 
drives, and the points of interest in the Adi- 
rondacks are easily accessible. References re- 
quired. For information address 


MISS MARGARET FULLER 
CLUB MANAGER 


| 61 EAST 77h STREET 
NTI O 


“ Beautiful Hills” 


UNADILLA, NEW YORK 


An attractive Summer Home in one of the most 
autiful sections of the State. 


OPENS JUNE 5th 


Write for Booklet 
ALBERT A. LeROY, Prop. 


THE MOHAWK 


AND TEN COTTAGES 
4th Lake, Fulton Chain. Hot and cold water 
in rooms, electricity, furnace heat, log fires. 


C. S. LONGSTAFF, Old Forge, N. Y. 








NEW YORK 



































MONOMONOCK INN, Caldwell, N. J. 


An Exceptional Hotel. Ideal for week ends or 

commuting. Twenty miles from New York. Ex- 

tensive grounds, golf, tennis, fine roads. Booklet. 
ALBERT A. LEROY, Manager. 








By order of United States Government (Navy Department) 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck ot U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., NY. 





Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 
GRESSTONAL INFORMATION 


supplied. Fifteen years’ continuous 
official al Record, indexing Con- 
gressional ecord For particulars, 
address, Wm. Macon CoLeman, 
Evans Building, Washington, D. C. 


CON 








ART AND ARTISTS 


The Hackley Gallery at Muskegon, 
Michigan, has acquired a good example 
of the work of Richard Wilson, “the 
father of English landscape painting.” 

The San Diego Exposition to be held 
next year will make a special effort to 
interest the artists of southern Califor- 
nia by building a large gallery for their 
use. 

William T. Evans has bought for 
presentation to the National Gallery at 
Washington the picture by Guy C. Wig- 
gins entitled “Gloucester,” which was 
shown at the Spring Academy. 

Senator Clark has again contributed 
$5000, to be used as prizes in the fifth 
exhibition of contemporary American 
art to be held in the Corcoran Art Gal- 
lery, Washington, next December. 
Paintings for this exhibition will be 
received up to the middle of November. 

A new statue of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son by Daniel Chester French has been 
placed in the Concord Free Public Li- 
brary. The figure is seated and draped 
in a flowing gown. It is said by those 
who have seen it that the modeling of 
the head is particularly fine and that 
the expression of the face blends 
shrewdness, benignity and serenity. 

A statue of Benjamin Franklin pre- 
sented to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania by the class of 1914 is the joint 
work of Dr. R. Tait Mackenzie and Pro- 
fessor Crete, both of the faculty of the 
university. It shows Franklin as he ar- 
rived in Philadelphia as a runaway ap- 
prentice with his possessions in a small 
bundle which he carries in his hand. 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis 
has begun the publication of a periodic 
Bulletin, giving information of many 
important things in St. Louis relating 
to art. Its first number in a list of the 
recent acquisitions of the City Art Mu- 
seum enumerates paintings by Will H. 
Low, J. Francis Murphy, Edmund H. 
Wuerpel; Frederick Oakes Sylvester, 
William M. Chase, William Ritschel 
and William Howe. 

Summer visitors to New York will 
find fresh exhibitions well worthy of 
their attention at several of the dealers’ 
galleries. At Kraushaar’s may be seen 
paintings by Whistler, Fantin-Latour, 
Zuloaga, Courbet, Legros, Matthew 
Maris, and other modern masters. At 
the Macbeth Galleries there is a well- 
balanced and agreeable collection of 
pictures by American artists. Among 
the pictures on view at the Cottier Gal- 
leries are works by Mauve, Memling, 
De Bock and Monticelli. 

The Public School Art Society of Chi- 
cago has just clossed a successful year, 
the twentieth of its existence. It has 
placed pictures in nearly all of the pub- 
lie schools of Chicago, or influenced 
clubs to have them placed. It owns art 
works that cost an aggregate of nearly 
$40,000. It has decorated several 
schools, has provided series of lectures 
on art, managed three loan exhibitions, 
conducted children on gallery tours of 
the Art Institute, and begun a new work 
of organizing art centers in neighbor- 
hoods that need them. 


REAL ESTATE 
AT = = ge genpe ge ae 


psa Sula eight rooms and bath, large 
porch, fine location, near Lake. Address R. 
DITHRIDGE, Hollis, L. I. 








FAMILY COTTAGE AT CHAUTAUQUA 
Located in the best summer residence section of Chautauqua, 
New York. Corner plot beautifully planted with shrubbery 
and native flora. Open space on three sides, views of grove 
and lake. Tasteful interior decoration. Amply furnished for 
housekeeping. Natural gas in kitchen, First floor bath. 
Living and dining room open on veranda. Three double bed- 
rooms, two sleeping porches, bath on second floor. Servants’ 
quarters third floor. Immediate possession. Rent $450 or for 
sale. Address The Independent, or Box 452 Chautauqua, N.Y. 


GLEN RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
Nicely furnished cottage. Attractive Jocation on knoll, fifty 
feet back from the street. Shade. Large screened porch. 
Telephone. Piano. Fine new gas range and water heater. 
Two bath rooms. Shower. Comfortable, convenient, delight- 
ful summer home. Low rent to responsible party. Apply to 
F. 8. EASTEY, care G. Washington Coffee Co. 
79 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 








in Southern Wisconsin, 5200 acres 


FOR SALE of black sandy loam meadow land 


at $8.50 anacre. $15,000 cash. Balance ten years at 
5%. This land will raise clover, timothy, alfalfa, 
corn, Oats, vetch and any vegetable or fruit crop. This 
Write or 


will make a very large profit for the buyer. 
wire me at once for an accurate description, as an ex- 
ceptional bargain like this seldom comes to the surface 


of the market. 


R. 8. THURSTON, Osceola, lowa 











SANITARIUMS 


SPA SANATORIUM, A. I. THAYER, M.D. 
BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 

Refined, homelike, well equipped. Six miles 

New York State Mineral Springs Reserva- 

Large addition and garage. Booklets. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 





from 
tion. 














For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
care and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 

The Secret 


of the “‘tidy’’ appear- 
ance of hundreds of 
men to-day lies in a 
pair of 

COATES 

CLIPPERS 
at home. Only bar- 
bers used to have clip- 
pers, buf now they re 
becoming as com- 
mon in homes as a 
comb oracurler—and 
as necessary. Clip 
your beard and your 

e tld Wife, tri 

the back a when it becomes ‘‘wootly."* Try hard- 
ware stores for Coates ‘“Easy Runvnine.”’ lope wven't 
them, sendto us. Send name on postal for p? 
COATES CLIPPER CO. - Worcester. Mass 






)) 


4) 














Partly Closed 


*“CLOSE-TO-NATURE 
OPEN AIR TENT HOUSE 
Beg Seman ga 


1. The 


Closed Rolled Up 





lapsed without the removal of a bolt or the use of a toc 
canvas, except cover, permanently attached to the frame 

For tuberculosis, nervous troubles, ill health, ‘> Pe] Pp in the open 
air. Made in 8 sizes from 6 by 7 1-2 to 12 by 24 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE CO., 370 Front St., Colfax, lowa. 




















WANTED IDEA Write for List of Inven- 

tions wanted by manufac- 

turers and prizes offered for inventions. Our four 

hooks sent free, Patents secured or Fee Returned. 

VICTOR J. EVANS, & CO., 801 F, Washington, D.C. 
Our First Farm Mortgages 


6% are secured by improved, pro- r % 
ductive farms in the State of 
Montana, conceded to be the 

premium wheat, oat, alfalfa and flax belt of the Untted States. 
We have just received from the pressour NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET and LITHOGRAPHED STATE 
MAP, which thoroughly describe this section. These are 
free for the asking. Write today. 

The Banking Corporation of Montana 
| Paid in Capital, 500.000 
P. O. Box D, 




















.00 
Helena, Montana 
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DIVIDENDS 


THE IMPORTERS & TRADERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 


New York, June 19, 1914. 
A dividend of twelve per cent., free of tax, has 
toduy been declared by this bank, payable on the 
first day of July next. The transfer books will 
remain closed till that date. 
H. H. POWBLL, Cashier. 


THE BANK OF AMERICA, 
New York, June 19, 1914. 
The Board of Directors have today declared a 
semi-annual dividend of fourteen (14) per cent., 
free of tax, payable July 1, 1914, to stockholders 
of record of this date. 
The transfer books will remain closed until July 

















2, 1914, W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph pany 


A Dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Wednesday, July 15, 1914, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Tuesday, June 30, 1914. 

G. D. Mitneg, Treasurer. 


American Telephone and 


Telegraph Company 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on July 1, 1914, at the office 
of the Treasurer in ‘New York will be 
paid by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 
Wall Street. G. D. Miine, Treasurer. 











OFFICE OF | 


F 
KELSEY, BREWER & CO. 


Operators of Gas and Electric Properties, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
The Board of Directors of the 


American Public Utilities Go. 


has declared a quarterly dividend of One and 
One-half Per Cent. (1%%) on the Preferred 
Stock, and Three-quarters of One Per Cent. 
(4%) on the Common Stock, payable July 
1st, 1914, to stockholders of ‘record at’ the 
close of business June 15th, 1914 

The stock books will be closed June 15th 
to June joth, 1914, inclusive, 


BLAINE GAVETT, Secretary. 
June 16th, 1914. 














LA ROSE CONSOLIDATED MINES COMPANY. 
The Board of Directors has today declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 244%, payable July 
20, 1914, to shareholders of record of June 30, 
1914. The transfer books of the Company will 
close June 30, and reopen July 18, 1914. 
8S. J. LEHURAY, Secretary and Treasurer. 


NIPISSING MINES COMPANY. 
165 Broadway, New York, June 8, 1914. 
The Board of Directors has today declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of FLVE PER CENT., 
payable July 20, 1914, to shareholders of record 
June 30, 1914." The tranefer books will close 
June 30, 1914, and rare July 20, 1914. 
P. C. PFEIFFER, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 60. 

A quarterly dividend of two per cent, on the 
capital stock of this Company has been declared 
payable July 15, 1914, at the office of the Treas- 
urer, 131 State Street, Boston, Mass., to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business June 
26, 1914. CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 


United Shoe Machinery 
Corporation 


The Directors of this Corporation have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1%% (37% 











holders of record at the close of business June 16, 
1914. L. A. COL Treasurer. 
















For 36 years we have been paying our custom- 

ers the highest returns consistent with con- 

servative h First loans of 
$200 and up which wecan recommend atter the 
most thorough nvestigation. Please 
ask for Loan List No. 710. Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 
























THE MARKET 
PLACE 














INCOME TAX GUESSES 


It was estimated by the author of the 
bill for an income tax, while the bill 
was pending, that the amount collected 
annually would be about $82,000,000. 
After the bill became a law, an inquiry 
was made by Treasury experts. As a 
result of it they made an estimate, 
which was $54,000,000. But the actual 
returns for this year are a little less 
than $31,000,000. Secretary McAdoo is 
convinced that the requirements of the 


-law have been ignored or evaded by 


many persons. He has set a large num- 
ber of special agents at work to reach 
the offenders. All corporations and 
joint stock companies have been asked 
to furnish the names of stockholders 
with a record of dividends, and the 
names and salaries of their officers and 
employees. Congress has been asked so 
to amend the law that his authority to 
demand this information cannot be 
questioned. 

The Secretary hopes, he says, by the 
investigation now in progress, to pro- 
cure for the Treasury the missing $23,- 
250,000. We predict that he will be dis- 
appointed. The law is a new one, and 
the methods of collection are confusing. 
Probably some persons have deliberate- 
ly sought to evade it. In other cases 
returns have been withheld because of 
a misconception of the requirements; 
but we do not believe that a shortage 
of $23,250,000 has been caused by fraud 
and ignorance combined. As the orig- 
inal. estimate of $82,000,000 was cut 
down to $54,000,000, so this latter esti- 
mate must be reduced. Both of them 
were guesswork. Both were based 
largely, so far as taxes upon the in- 
comes of very wealthy persons were 
concerned, upon current reports. There 
had been no thoro official inquiry and 
appraisal. 

Occasionally the appraisal of a dead 
man’s estate reveals a fortune larger 
than common report had, ascribed to 
him. For example, the accumulations of 
the late Anthony N. Brady, of Albany, 
had been underestimated. Frequently, 
however, death discloses an overesti- 
mate. Immediately after the death, a 
few months ago, of William Appleby, 
an investor in water-front property in 
the vicinity of New York, the press 
said that he had left not less than 
$40,000,000. But official appraisal has 
reduced the estate to $4,000,000. The 
late Frederick Weyerhauser, called the 
lumber king of the West, was reported 
to be one of the wealthiest men in the 
world. His great riches had been point- 
ed out in tariff debates at Washington. 
Some said his fortune was exceeded in 
this country only by Mr. Rockefeller’s. 
But. now it is said that his executors 
and the appraisers have sought for this 
great estate in vain, having found only 
a small amount. Estimates of the in- 





come tax yield were, of necessity, 
guesses, with respect to a considerable 
part of that which was to be taxed, 
and guesses based upon current reports 
about large fortunes may easily prove 
to be far from the facts. 


THE NEW HAVEN ROBBERIES 


The Massachusetts Legislature is not 
inclined to pass now a bill to enable the 
New Haven Railroad Company to dis- 
pose of its Boston & Maine stock. Its 
committees prefer delay until January 
next. This attitude is not approved by 
Governor Walsh, or by the Department 
of Justice at Washington, and it is 
understood that if the desired legisla- 
tion be not enacted by July 15, the de- 
partment will bring suit under the 
Sherman act to compel dissolution of 
the merger. It is said that the depart- 
ment’s agreement with the officers now 
controlling the New Haven company 
permitted no delay beyond July 15. 

But there are other questions in the 
New Haven case more important than 
this one about the dissolution of a 
merger that, so far as service was con- 
cerned, was not distinctly to the dis- 
advantage of the public. There should 
be an attempt to recover the millions 
of which the New Haven stockholders 
have been robbed, and to punish those 
who were responsible for the robbery. 
This work requires resort to the courts, 
and it should be undertaken by repre- 
sentatives of the stockholders. Those 
who own shares of New Haven stock 
should appoint a committee to act for 
them in calling to account the directors 
and officers who have thus far suffered 
nothing worse than public criticism. 


LORIMER’S CHAIN OF BANKS 


No weakness in Chicago’s prominent 
banking institutions, or in financial 
conditions there, is indicated by the 
closing of a chain of banks controlled 
by ex-Senator William Lorimer and sit- 
uated in that city and in towns of the 
southern part of Illinois. At the head of 
the chain was the La Salle Street Trust 
and Savings Bank, which could not 
gain admission to the local Clearing 
House Association because it was un- 
willing to obey thes association’s rules 


as to loans, assets, etc. Investigation - 


by the state officers who closed the 
banks shows that there was ground for 
this unwillingness in the criminal or 
illegal character of the bank’s methods. 
Seven branches, or subsidiary banks, 
have been closed. As a rule, they were 
situated in places where the deposits 
of the poor could be drawn in. Deposits 
in the entire group amounted to about 
$7,000,000 a few days before state offi- 
cers checked the transaction of busi- 
ness, and the political influence of the 
managers is shown by the fact that this 
total included $965,000 of the funds of 
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the city of Chicago. It now appears 
that at least sixty per cent of this has 
been lost, unless the city is protected by 
insurance. 

The money placed in the banks by 
the unsuspecting poor was loaned to 
Lorimer and his associate, C. B. Mun- 
day, and to companies in which they 
were interested. There is a record of 
loans to these men of about $1,000,000, 
and of the purchase of the bonds and 
stock of corporations which they con- 
trolled, now said to be insolvent. There 
was one large loan upon swamp land 
in Louisiana. State officers say that the 
so-called securities held for more than 
$1,500,000 of the loans is not worth 
more than $30,000. There are loans in 
the name of a man who asserts that he 
did not receive the money and had no 
knowledge of the transaction. Undoubt- 
edly many persons of small means will 
suffer. There will be indictments, and 
we hope those who robbed the poor will 
be punished. ; 

There was a demand in the Chicago 
newspapers a few weeks ago for legis- 
lation that would subject irresponsible 
“private banking” to regulation and re- 
straint, but the demand probably did 
not relate to institutions which could 
attract a deposit of nearly $1,000,000 of 
the municipality’s funds. Clearly there 
is need of legislation for the more ef- 
fective regulation of banks doing busi- 
ness in Illinois under state charters. 
The people must wait until next year 
for the new laws. It should be possible 
in the meantime to send some one to 
the penitentiary by an enforcement of 
the existing criminal statutes. 








It is said that the English railways 


will apply for further increases of | 


rates, in addition to the four per cent 
granted last year, which has not been 
sufficient to compensate for rising 
wages and costs of materials. 


The beet sugar refinery of the Conti- 
nental Sugar Company at Fremont, 
Ohio, has been closed permanently. Dur- 
ing the busy season 300 men were em- 
ployed. The company’s officers say that 
the closing is due to the reduction of 
the tariff on sugar. 


According to the annual report of the 
Prussian Department of Public Works, 
the United States has 249,790 miles of 
railway. Germany is second in the list, 
with 38,894 miles; European Russia 
third, with 38,563, and British East 
India fourth, with 33,403. 


The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 


American Public Utilities Company, preferred, 
quarterly, 1% per cent; common, % per cent, 
both payable July 1. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
$2 per share, payable July 15. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
Coupons from 4 per cent Collateral Trust Bonds, 
payable July 1. 

Bank of America, semi-annual, 14 per cent, 
payable July 1. 

Greenwich Savings Bank, 3% and 4 per cent 
per annum, payable on and after July 20. 

Importers and Traders National Bank, 12 
per cent, payable July 1. 

La Rose Consolidated Mines Company, quar- 
terly, 2% per cent, payable July 20. 

Nipissing Mines Company, quarterly, 5 per 
cent, payable July 20. 

South Brooklyn Savings Institution, 4 per 
cent per annum, payable on and after July 20. 





YOUR SUMMER BOOKS 





YOU NEVER KNOW YOUR LUCK. By. Gilbert Parker. 


The breeze of open prairies—strength of gallant men—woman's tenderness. GILBERT PARKER'S 
latest romance with all the power and tensity of ‘“The Right of Way.’ Net $1.25 


THE DUCHESS OF WREXE. A Romantic Commentary. 


— — 
By Haugh Walpole. Master drama by the master realist. The mse of the world-wide new 
democracy, the second generation's struggle for love and growth and freedom Net $1.40 


GRAY YOUTH. Story of a Very Modern Courtship and a Very 
Modern Marriage. By Oliver Onions. Keen satire and chuckling humor suffuse the 


intense sincerity with which Mr. Onions dissects the soul of an ‘‘economically independent woman “ 
Net $1.50 


THE MILKY WAY. By F. Tennyson Jesse. The twilight land of love s first 


tenderness and appeal glimmers behind all the rollicking gaiety in ‘The Milky Way“ Net $1 25 


“UNTO CAESAR.” By Baroness Orczy. Authorof “The Scarlet Pimpernel " 


A tremendous romance of Impernal Rome, which sweeps to a mighty climax, with Caesar cowering 
in terror and a great soldier grimly holding off the mob Net $1 35 


MIDSTREAM. By Will Levington Comfort. ‘Mr Comfon’s new novel is a 


naked document, virile to extremitv, speaking the plain truth with vivid directness. 
utterances of a man who can write and has lived *‘—Chicago Record-Herald 


GILLESPIE. By J. Macdougall Hay. 


lespie’ ts literature '"—Prttsburg Despatch 
‘The strongest novel of the season GILLESPIE grips with the grip of real flesh and blood The 
great impression is one of power ‘‘—N,. Y. American Net $1.40 


ROUGHING IT DE LUXE. By Irvin S. Cobb. thustrated by John 


McCutcheon _ The prince of humorists pictures bewildered tourtsts amid glorious scenery in this racy 
picture of the West from Grand Canyon to San Francisco Net $1 00 


GAY MORNING. By J. E. Buckrose. Author of ° A Bachelor s Comedy,” 


describes with lively but affectionate humor the difficulties of a humble family inheriting a fortune 


Net $1 25 
CUDDY YARBOROUGH’S DAUGHTER. By UnaL. 
Silberrad. Author of **Keren of Lowbole’ A love story for lovers, sparkling with wit and 
open air and the keen joy of comradeship between a glorious girl and a quiet hero Net $1.25 


BOBBY. By oe a Bell. Author of ‘Wee MacGreegor " 


as well as good? 






























































These are the 
Net $1 25 








‘Big, moving, splashed with color, ‘Gil 















































Can your small boy be naughty 

Did you enjoy the young rascal (n_ ‘Wee MacGreegor’’? Then read BOBBY 

Net $100 

I SHOULD SAY SO! Pactures and text byyJames Montgomery Flagg. 
Ya 

Pure fooling about the fads and fashions and funny folks of to-day Net $1.00 


THE OLD GAME. By Samuel G. Blythe. How do the boozing game and the 


boys look to a real man’s man after three years on the water wagon? Net $0 50 


























Sam Blythe tells! 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 





GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 


Publishers in Americo for 





HODDER & STOUGHTON 














THE SOUTH BROOKLYN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 
160 and 162 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
4% 

Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. 
per annum will be credited for the six months 
ending June 3oth, 1914, on all accounts entitled 
thereto from $5.00 to $3,000, payable on and after 
July isth, 1914. 

Deposits made on or before July roth, 1914, 
will draw interest from July 1st, 1914. 

WILLIAM J. COOMBS, President. 
CLARENCE S. DUNNING, Treasurer. 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK 


(INCORPORATED 1833.) 
8. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St., New York. 
TWO-RATE INTEREST DIVIDEND 
SIX MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30, 1914. 
On all sums from $5 to $3,000 to depositors en- 
titled to interest under the by-laws, at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. 


per annum, on so much of every account as shall 
not exceed $1,000; and at the rate of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
per annum on s0 much of every account as shall 
exceed $1,000, payable on and after July 20, 1914. 
Deposits made on or before July 10 will draw 
interest from July 1, 1914. 
JAMES QUINLAN, President. 
CHARLES M. DUTCHBER, Treasurer. 
FRANCIS M. BACON, JR. 
BR. OGDEN CHISOLM, * } Secretaries. 


THE MANHATTAN 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


644-646 Broadway, Cor. Bleecker St., N. Y. 
126TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 





June 9, 1914. 


The Trustees of this Institution have 
declared interest (by the rules entitled 
thereto) at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum on 
all sums not exceeding $3,000 remain- 
ing on deposit during the three or six 
months ending on the 3oth inst., pay- 
able on or after July 20, 1914. 


Deposits made on or before July 10, 
1914, draw interest from July 1, 1914. 


JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


CONSTANT M. BIRD, Secretary. 
ARTHUR STILES, Asst. Secty.““" 
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SCHOOLS — 


CALIFORNIA 


Pacific Theological Seminary 


Open to qualified students of both sexes and 
all denominations. 








Location and climate unex- 
celled. Thorough instruction and practical mod- 
ern training for the ministry. University of 
California courses and library free. 


Opens August 18th, 1914. Address 
Cc. S. NASH, President, Berkeley, California. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Abbot Academy 


A School for Girls. Founded 1828. 23 miles 
from Boston. General course with Household 
Science. College Preparation. Address Miss Ber- 
tha Bailey, Principal, Andover, Mass. 








NEW YORK 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High. Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Sixth year opens September 24, 1914 
For information, apply to 
MELBOURNE S. READ, Vice-President 








SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS. 


A College:for the Vocational and Professional 
Training of young women, located in America’s 
leading health resort. Six Departments: Do 

















INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 














A WARNING 


‘It is assumed that thousands of read- 
ers of The Independent are carrying 
what are called “deferred dividend” life 
insurance policies—that is, contracts 
of insurance which provide that the 
dividends, instead of being accounted 
for and distributed annually, are held 
for a term of years (usually ten, fifteen 
or twenty) and then paid to the sur- 
vivors. These policies are the last prod- 
ucts of the old Tontine system, for their 
issuance by the leading companies of 
the country was discontinued some six 
or seven years ago. But, as a matter 
of course, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of them yet in force which their 
owners are endeavoring to carry to ma- 
turity in order to preserve their right 
to share in the dividends. 


. 








Speculation in these contracts by 


|money-lenders, brokers and a certain 
|class of so-called bankers is an old en- 


| 


terprise, but the game was never pur- 


mes- . : 
tie Science and Art, Music, Art, Physical Cul-| Sued as energetically as it has. been 


ture, Commerce and Trades. Trains Organists, 


Pianists, Violinists, Vocalists in its Conservatory. 

repares Illustrators, Designers, Dietitians, Ac- 
countants, Secretaries and Costumers. Full courses 
for teachers of music, art, gymnastics, cooking, 
sewing, millinery, dressmaking. For information 
and catalog address 


CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President, 





|since the companies quit writing that 
\form of policies. The supply having 


|ceased, the available stock constantly 
diminishes, the end is plainly in sight, 
and the speculators are redoubling their 


Saratoga Springs, New York. | activity. They are not seeking long- 





Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 


term investments, for it is necessary to 
large profits that they turn over their 
| capital as frequently as possible. There- 
fore, they seek policies which are near- 


93rd Street and Central Park West|ing the completion of their dividend 


New Fireproof Building 








Boys prepared for all Colleges and Business. 
Primary and Outing Classes for Younger Boys. 
Laboratories—Gymnasium— Playground. 
Send for Catalogue. Tel. 3787 Riverside. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PirtspurGu, Pa, Wooptanp Roap. 


Pennsylvania College For Women 


Forty-sixth year. Delightful location overlook- 
ing the city. Collegiate and special courses. De- 
grees given. Exceptional advantages in Social 


Service, Music and Expression. Athletics. DIL- 
WORTH HALL. Prepares for leading colleges 
with certificate. Special courses. Illustrated 
catalogue. 


Cora Heten Coorripcr, Acting President. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


- Davis and Elkins College 


If time nd expense are factors look into our 
College-Preparatory Dept. By 4 term system the 
usual 4 yeur college course is covered in 3. Tu- 
torial system. Dormitory. Residence limited to 
50 young men and boys over 15. Endowment re- 
duces cost to $225. Catalog and view book upon 
request. West Virginia, Elkins. 











Co-Operative Schools Agency, I, 41 Park Row, W. ¥. 


Financed by best schools in U.S. All Classes. Hence efficient. 
Call or write. Information, consultation, catalogues fre-. 


CEDARVALE RANCHE AND CAMPS 


in the Big Horn Mountains at 4,000 feet eleva- 





tion. Close to Yellowstone Park and the Big 
Horn Canyon. Motor boating trips on the Big 
Horn and Yellowstone Rivers. Fine trout fish- 


ing. Horseback riding. Pure water. Dry climate. 
No mosquitoes. Cool. nights. Bountiful table 
supplied from the ranche products. Thirty miles 
rom a town, away from all injurious influences. 
Terms on application to the undersigned. Refer- 
ences. 


CEDARVALE RANCHE, Raymond. Wyoming. 


| periods. They are not offering to make 
jloans on them, be it understood; they 
| buy outright. 

Having found a prospective customer 
they begin their negotiations with him 
by advising him: to procure from the 
company issuing the policy a statement 
in writing, showing what sum it will 
pay in cash, at that time, for its sur- 
render. This is a shrewd move, for it 
seems to provide the policyholder with 
an authoritative appraisal of value. 
The speculator knows that the com- 
pany cannot legally pay more than the 
reserve value at any time prior to the 
expiration of the contract period. The 
speculator, with his eye on that policy’s 
share of the accumulated dividends, is 
then and there willing to pay a sub- 
stantial advance over the cash surren- 
der value reported by the company. If 
the trade is made and the policyholder 
does not die before maturity, the specu- 
lator cashes in to the company and 
reaps a handsome profit. The death of 
his customer is the only chance he takes 
and, very naturally, he reduces that 
risk to the smallest margin by dealing 
with healthy persons. 


holder who has carried his policy sev- 
enteen or eighteen years of the twenty- 
year period, who has borne the whole 
burden of premium-paying unrelieved 





by the assistance which is afforded by 





There is no good reason why a policy- 


the receipt of annual dividends, to sell 
out the prize he has been striving for 
and, for a little ready money, pass it 
over to the bank account of some traf- 
ficker of Shylock proclivities. 

If the owners of such deferred divi- 
dend policies as a speculator will buy 
are in need of financial assistance, they 
can get it from their insurance com- 
panies on the security of the very poli- 
cies they are solicited to sell outright. 
But whatever else they do in this con- 
nection, they should not fail to take the 
companies into their confidence. From 
the companies they will receive disin- 
terested advice and safe guidance. 


THE KENTUCKY SITUATION 


According to reports appearing in the 
daily papers, a compromise agreement 
has been entered into between the state 
authorities of Kentucky and the repre- 
sentatives of the fire insurance compa- 
nies heretofore authorized to operate in 
that state, thru which the latter will be 
enabled to resume business. As noted in 
this department on several occasions, 
the legislature of Kentucky late last 
year enacted a law regulating the mak- 
ing of fire insurance rates on property 
in that state so rigorous and objection- 
able in its terms as to imperil the in- 
terests of the companies, whereupon the 
companies, in self-defense, suspended all 
their agencies in the state, with the re- 
sult that property owners were subject- 
ed to the inconvenience and peril conse- 
quent upon the loss of such facilities. 
Several ineffectual attempts were made 
by both sides to the controversy to rec- 
oncile the differences. ' 

As the result of the arrangement just 
made a peculiar state of affairs exists. 
The. objectionable law, of course, re- 
mains in force; and will so remain until 
it is repealed or amended by the next 
legislature. But the state authorities 
seem to have agreed not to enforce its 
provisions. Upon that understanding 
the companies will resume business. 
This agreement we are told is in writing 
and bears the signatures of the state 
officials and those of the company rep- 
resentatives, parties to the negotiations. 
The object sought, perhaps attained, is 
both necessary and good, but it is none 
the less anomalous in that it involves 
a suspension of the law by its admin- 
istrators. Just why the legislature is 
not called in extraordinary session to 
supply the remedy remains unex- 
plained. 

The companies are fully justified in 
refusing to issue their contracts of in- 
demnity in a state which insists on 
fixing the consideration at which they 
may be issued; and if their action in 
Kentucky shall finally result, there or 
elsewhere, in vindicating the doctrine 
that the seller possesses at least an 
equal right with the buyer in naming 
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the price of his goods, something of 
value to all citizens will have been 
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gained. 


GAIN AND LOSS 


It is customary for the president of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers to include in his annual address a 
statement showing the “underwriting” 
gain or loss of the business for the last 
preceding calendar year and for the 
decade then ended. The board held its 
forty-eighth annual meeting on May 
28 last, and we are now enabled to con- 
sider these results for the year and for 
the ten years ending on December 31, 
1913. Readers will understand that a 
calculation made for the purpose of 
ascertaining the underwriting results 
of a fire insurance company includes on 
the income side net premiums only and 
excludes all sums accruing from the in- 
vestments. 

We find from the National Board 
statement that the underwriting profit 
for the year 1913 was 1.37 per cent of 
the net premiums handled. The total 
net premiums amounted to $321,554,- 
975; the losses aggregated $172,128,- 
338; the expenses were $128,579,277. 
To the two last items must be added 
$16,448,509 representing increased lia- 
bilities assumed during the year. The 
amount of the profit was $4,398,851. 

For the ten years ending December 
31 last, we find that the aggregate of 
net premiums received was $2,675,312,- 
651. Losses paid came to $1,502,508,435 ; 
expenses to $1,029,968,802; increase in 
liabilities to $159,610,651. The balance 
this time reveals a loss of $16,775,237, 
or 62/100 of one per cent. 

As already explained, the underwrit- 
ing loss fer the decade does not indicate 
that the financial condition of the com- 
panies has grown less favorable, for the 
statement omits the investment income. 
This has been large enough to permit, 
in most cases, the payment of satisfac- 


.tory dividends to stockholders and to 


add substantially to the surplus funds. 
But the difference between more than 
two anda half billion of premiums re- 
ceived and the total of losses and ex- 
penses paid, plus increase in liabilities, 
is a loss of something like $17,000,000. 








_ Dissensions among the stockholders 
of the First Nationa] Fire Insurance 
Company of Washington, D. C., recent- 
ly resulted in the defeat of the Dudley- 
Tuttle faction and their retirement from 
the management. The party headed by 
Robert J. Wynne, a former Postmaster 
General, carried the election by a vote 
of 120,000 to 30,000. Mr. Wynne will 
probably succeed to the presidency. 


The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment after an exhaustive investigation 
reaches the conclusion that the rate for 
workmen’s compensation insurance in 
that state will equal 324 per cent of the 
pure premium in Massachusetts. 


Insurance Commissioner Potts of IIli- 
nois in a long opinion pronounces as 
illegal all so-called ‘underwriters’ 
agencies” and will commence court pro- 
ceedings against them. 
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THE BROOKFIELD SCHOOL 


A New Open-air School for a Small'Family of Girls 


DIRECTORS: Miss Helen Fairman Cooke, A.B., Wellesley 
iss Marion F. E. Cooke, A.B., Wellesley 


School Year—September 24, 1914—June 17, 1915 


The Brookfield School for Girls is located in the town of North 
Brookfield, in the hills of central Massachusetts, one thousand. feet 
above the sea. The region is known for its association with the days of 
Indian warfare, for its beauty, for its invigorating air and pure water. 

The house, which stands on rising ground, is of the Colonial farm- 
house type, plain and substantial. It is new and equipped with modern 
conveniences. The arbor-vitae hedge screening the grounds from the 
road suggests the fine reticence of the old New England life, while the 
broad open field at the south and the sunny orchard hint at the more 
genial nature of modern training. 

The same tone of old-fashioned simplicity marks the interior of 
the house. The fire-place in the long living room recalls the days 
of our grandfathers, when all the family gathered about the hearth 
in the evening to sew, to read, and to discuss the doings of the day. 
Here the school family meets when the day’s work is done. Here is 
developed a taste for simple home pleasures by means of games, play- 
acting, music, dancing, reading aloud, and story-telling. 

At one side of the house are two large porches which are used 
as outdoor sleeping-room and dining-room. As early as possible in 
the spring and as late as possible in the autumn meals are served 
outdoors. Pupils and teachers sleep outdoors the year round. Nearby 
stands the school-room, a building of one open-air room. Here and 
on the porches of the residence, study and recitation are carried on, 
except in the bitterest weather. If parents prefer, pupils may sleep 
indoors. 

As the health of the girls is the first consideration, particular 
attention is given to food and food values. 

For circular address . 


Address MISS HELEN FAIRMAN COOKE 
The Brookfield School North Brookfield, Mass. 
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ENJOY YOUR VACATION 


EAD a weekly magazine which will give you in an hour or twe 
R each week all that is essential, timely, interesting and significant 

in the current history of the world. 

The Independent is one of the brightest, best and most rapidly 
rowing weekly.journals in America. New features of wide human 
interest and popular appeal. New departments of practical value aad 
usefulness. Its circulation has doubled in the last few months. 


The leading editorial is a strong, vigorous discussion of a big time- 
ly subject. 


The Story of the Week is an orderly forward-looking record of 
current history. 

The new books are discussed with discrimination and human interest. 

_The strongest writers in public life, in education, in sociology, in 
national and international affairs, in science, the drama, art and outdoor 
life, in poetry and in the realm of religion, are among its contributors. 

Business men recognize in The Independent a national authority, 
of unique standing, on the progress of financé and trade. 

The interests of women are vigorously treated in this magazine, 
which for fifty years has advocated their equal political rights. 


SPECIAL VACATION OFFER 


This is the best time of the year to get acquainted with The Independent. 
It keeps one abreast of the times, and it is easy and agreeable to read. It is 
an aid to the proper enjoyment of the vacation season. The coupon offer below 
is for a trial subscription, and it gives the new reader time to get acquainted. 
The regular price is $3.00 a year. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 119 West Fortieth Street, New York 


I accept your Vacation Offer and enclose One Dollar for which please send 
The Independent for the rest of the year 1914 to 
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“No Fun”, Says He, “Unless You Wear B. V. D.” 


ET the full fun out of your vacation-in B. V. D. 
If you’re coo/, work is play, and either side of the 
road is the shady side. In B. V. D. you belong 
to the “SJ Won’t Worry Club’. Join it right away, 
and you'll daily look at life through rose-colored glas- 
ses, with a quip on your lip and a song in your heart. 


For your own welfare, fix the B. V. D. Red Woven Label in your mind and make the sales- 
man show it to you. That positively sateguards you. On every B. V. D. garment is sewed 


This Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 











BEST RETAIL TRADE $ 


(Trade Mark Keg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
and Foreign Countries) 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts 
and Knee Length Drawers, 
$0c., 75¢., $1.00 and $1.50 the 
Garment. 

B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. 
U. S. A. 4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, 
$2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit, 


The B. V. D. Company, 
New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 











ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall Street, New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss 
Payable in Europe and Oriental Countries. ~ 


rtered by the State of New York in 1842, was preceded by a stock company of a sim- 

ilar —_. The latter company was liquidated and part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and re- 
paid with a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 
During ite existence the company has insured property to the value of 
Received premiums thereon to the extent of 
Paid losses during that period 
Issued certificates of profits to dealers 
Of which there have been redeemed 
Leaving outstanding at present time 
Interest paid on certificates amounts to 
On December 31, 1913, the assets of the company amounted to 

The profits of the company revert to the assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends of interest until erdered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, Pres. CORNELIUS BLDERT, Vice-Pres. WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 
24 Vice-Pres. CHARLES EB. FAY, 34 Vice-Pres. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONSS, Sec. 














PEBBLES 


Landlady—I’ll give you just three 
days in which to pay your rent. 

Stude—All right, I’ll take the Fourth 
of July, Christmas and Easter.—Cor- 
nell Widow. 


Wims—Say, old Chappie, who is that 
scream over there in red? She’s been 
looking at me for the last five minutes. 

Sims—Why, that’s the woman de- 
tective employed to guard the ten thou- 
sand dollar necklace worn by my sis- 
ter.—F roth. 


A lively young fisher, named Fischer, 
Fished for fish from the edge of a 

_ fissure. 

A fish, with a grin, 

Pulled the fisherman in, 
Now they’re fishing the fissure for 

Fischer. 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


When a lady patient living far from 
town had to telephone for her physician 
she apologized for asking him to come 
such a distance. 

“Don’t speak of it,” said the doctor 
cheerfully; “I happen to have another 
patient in that vicinity and so can kill 
two birds with one stone.”—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. - 


“Waiter,” asked the impatient cus- 
tomer, “do you call this an oyster 
stew?’ 

“Yessuh,” replied Mr. Erastus Pink- 
ley. 

“Why, the oyster in this stew isn’t 
big enough to flavor it.” . 

“He wasn’t put in to flavor it, suh. 
He is jes’ supposed to christen it.”— 
Washington Star. 


The Illustrated London News gives 


’ an account of a baseball game: 


“A remarkable feature of the game 
is the so-called ‘coach.’ It is his business 
to dance along the boundary line, ‘bar- 
racking’ for his side and particularly 
reminding the opponents of their faults 
at critical moments in the hope that he 
will ‘steal the striker’s goat’—that is 
to say, his nerve, at the psychological 
moment.” 


Observing an unfamiliar shrub by a 
country roadside a student of botany 
stopped to make an examination. 

“Are you acquainted with this flow- 
er, young man?” he asked of a passing 
yokel. 

“Yep,” the boy laconically answered. 

“To what family do you think it be- 
longs?” 

Indicating a near-by house with a 
pudgy thumb the boy answered: “Hig- 
ginses.”—Puck. 


Billy (who is putting in a long Sun- 
day afternoon)—Let’s play auto with 
the chairs, Mummy, and you take a 
ride with me! 

Mother (with an eye to uplift)—I 
guess not, dear; I don’t really approve 
of pleasure rides on Sunday. 

Billy (after a moment of earnest 
thought)—But this isn’t a pleasure - 
ride. We'll play I’m taking you to see 
a—a moving-picture show, of scenes 
from the Bible.—Life. 








